WSI^M 


raBUSHED 
FORTNrGttTLY 


Hlfa.i'f    fi'iuir,    Cfilf.ns. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  CAR 


FORD  is  the  only  Car  in    existence    that  commands    unlimited  world- 
wide publicity  and  advertisement    FREE  OF   CHARGE. 


Sole   Distributers:    "TARRANT'S*' 

The    Predominant    MELBOURNE    Motor    People 

104-112    Russell    Street 


RE  P  UBLIC 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL 

Published    in    the    United    States 

Which    reflects    the   beat    thought  and 
ideals  of  the  American  people 

Those  anxious  to  keep  themselves  in' 
formed  of  sane  American  opinion  ought 
to  diligently  read  the   ' '  New  Republic. ' ' 


EDITORS : 
Herbert  Croly  Francis  Hackett 


Philip  Littell 


Alvin  Johnson 


Special  articles  by  famous  men  and 
women  supplement  the  keen  editorial 
paragraphs  dealing  with  current  events 
and  contemporary  thought. 


Yearly  8ul.s<ription,  21/-.  Remittances 
should  be  made  by  mouej'  oi-der  to  the 
Kepul)lic  Piiblisliins;  Company,  421  West 
2l8t  Street,  Xew  York  City,  TJ.o.A.,  or  sent 
bv   chetiiip   or   postal    note   to   the   New  Re- 

nthlic,  c/o  Stead's,  182  Collins  Street,  Mel- 

)ourne. 
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bosistVs    parrot 
oil         brand 

FOR   COLDS 

WEAK    CHCSTf 
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FORTY-SIX  GENERALS 

Nine  Admirals 

15,000  OFFICERS  AND  MEN 

Impressive    Statistics    of   **Pelmanism'' 

The  remarkable  extent  to  which  the  neiw  movement — ^Pelmanism — ia  being  adopted  by 
offioera  and  men  affords  impressive  reading. 

Day  by  day  there  is  a  steady  stream  of  enrolmemtB,  until  at  the  present  time  there 
are  over  15,000  British  officers  and  men  (Naval  and  Military)  studying^  it  whilst  on  active 
service,  including   46  Generals   and  9   Admiral*. 

From  time  to  time  the  announcement*  made  by  the  Pelman  Institute  in  the  Daily 
Preaa  have  included  some  of  the  more  interesting  letters  from  officers  at  the  front  or 
with  the  Grand  Fleet,  giving  more  or  lees  precise  particulars  of  the  dinect  beneflta 
aocruing  to  them  from  the  adoption  of  Pelman  princdples.  Promotion,  diatinction, 
increased  eflBciency,  a  keener  zest  for  work;  self-confidence,  individuality,  judgment, 
decision;  a  perfect  memory  (most  valuable  of  qualities  in  this  super-scientific  war),  con- 
centration— these  are  some  of  the  benefits  daily  recorded.  Small  wonder  that  a  distin- 
guished General   writes  that  "  the  value  of  the   Pelman    Oonrse   cannot    be   exaggerated." 

Business  and  professional  men  are  equally  appreciative.  This  is  clearly  apparent  from 
facts  recorded   by  students   themselves. 


The  preceding  statement  is  taken  from 
an  announcement  of  tbe  Pelman  School 
in  London,  We,  in  Australia,,  cannot  make 
such  big  claims,  but  there  are  several 
Lieut.-Colonels  in  the  A.I.P.  who  are  going 
through,  or  have  gone  through,  the  Pelman 
(bourse  of  Training.  There  are  more  offi- 
cers of  lower  rank  and  several  hundred 
men    in    camp,    on    active    service,    or    re- 


I  turned,  who  have  experienced,  or  are  experi- 
encing, the  very  material  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Pelman  Course  of  Training. 
Fundamentally,  the  impulses  which  make 
for  progress  and  success  in  military  and 
in  civil  life  are  the  same.  Every  man  and 
woman  who  wants  to  get  the  best  out  of 
life  should  get  to  know  what  the  Pelman 
Course  ia. 


If  there  is  a  reader  of  Steads  who  has  not  yert.  received  a  copy  of  "  Mind  and 
Memory,"  in  which  the  principles  of  Peltmanism  are  explained  at  length,  and  in  which  a 
full  synopsis  of  the  Course  is  given,  he  (or  she)  should  write  for  a  copy  to-day.  It  will 
be  sent,  gratis  and   post  free,  on  application. 

Write  now  to   the   Secretary,    the    Pelman  School  of    Mind   and  Memory, 
23  Gloucester  House,  396  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 

NARRABEEN,  N.S.W.— Will  the  Returned  Soldier  who  wrote  from  Narrabeen,  but  did  not  sign  his  letter, 

please  write  again. 


TAUGHT   BY    POST. 


The  PELMAN  SYSTEM  is 
Taught  by  Post  in  twelve  in- 
teresting lessons.  It  takes 
from,  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
to  complete  the  course. 
Benefit  begins  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
throughout.  Write  now  to 
the  Secretary,  THE  PELMAN 
SCHOOL,  23  Gloucester  House. 
396  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 


CUT    THIS    OUT    AND    POST   TO-DAY. 

To   tilifi  SccrGt/H  rv 

PELMAN    SCHOOL    OP    MIND    AND    MEMORY, 
23   Gloucester    House,    396    Flinders    Lane,  Melbourne. 
Please    send     your     free     book.     "  Mind     and     Memory 
Training." 

Na.me 

Address 

68 
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THERE'S  MONEY 

in 
Advertisement 

Writing 


A 


PVERTISING    is    the  science 
of  S«)esniansliip  on    paper. 


Beal  advertising  is  es- 
sential to  the  development  of  bit: 
business.  Between  such  adver- 
tising and  the  mere  filling  of  ad- 
vertising space  there  is  all  the 
diliereiice  in  the  world. 

The  man  lor  the  woman)  who 
can  write  real  advertising  that 
pulls  business  can  pretty  well  fix 
his   own    salary 

Bradshaw  Graduates  of  both 
sexes  hold  leading  positions  in 
the  Advertising  World  to-day- 
two  young  men  receiving  £5u0 
per  year  each. 

The  Brudshaw  Advertising 
Course  is  intensely  practical,  as 
witness  the  fact  that  one  of  our 
students  recently  secured  a  posi- 
tion as  Advertising  Manager  ol' 
a  large  department  store,  after 
only  8  months'  study. 

Names  and  addresses  given  in 
confidence  to  bona   tide   imiuirers. 

You  can  study  in  your  spare 
time,  fitting  yourself  to  get  oui 
of  the  rut,  into  the  broad  high- 
way of  publicity,  where  headway 
can  be  made,  axid  you  can  carve 
out  a  "  worth-while  "  career  for 
yoursslf. 

Send   for    particulars    of    Brad- 
shaw's     Advertising     Course— and 
when      writing      please      mention 
■  Stead's   Review." 


I 


n 


Bradshaw's 
26  :  6  :  26 
Shorthand 

An  Acrostic 

B  radshaw'8   26  :  6  :  26  Shorthand    it 
R  emarkable.     Notwithstanding 
A  11   the 
"D  oubting  Thomases"   who 
S  ay  '■  It  can't   be  done,"   we 
H  ave  evidence  in  the  shape  of 
A  ctual   letters, 

W  hich   conclusively   proves  our 
S  trougest  claims. 

T  hat  students  can  leara  to 

W^rite   26:6:26    Shorthand   in    five 

E  asy  lessons  can 

N  ot  be  denied.      To   master 

r  he  old  system  usually  took  a 

Y  ear's   hard  work.      Bradshaw's  26  :  6  :  26 
S  ystem  can  be  learned 

1    n  a  tew  hours,  and 
'X  celleut   speeds   developed  in  a    few    weeks 

S  uch  being  the  case,  that  any 

I   ntel'.igent  person  should  take 

'X   ception    to    it    is    inexplicable. 

T  housands  of  students,   many  of 

■Whom  were  sceptical,  are 

E  nthusiastic  as  to  the  merits  of  the 

N  ew  system. 

T  houtrh   hesitating  to   face  a 

Y  ear's    study    to   master 
S  horthand,  they  were 

I    nterested  at  once  in   the 
'X  tremely    simple   26 :  6  :  26   system. 

S  hall  we  let  you 

H  ave  a  coiiy  of  some  of  the 

Original    letters  we  have 

Received?      Y'ou  can  then  write 

T  o   the  students    direct,   and 

H  ear  what  they  say 

A  bout  26:  6:  26  Shorthand. 

N  o  need  to  attend  classes — 

D  o   your   studying    at   liome. 

Two  of  the  five  easy  lessons 
will  be  sent  to  anyone  men- 
tioning "  Stead's  Review,"  and 
enclosin*.;  three  penny  stamps  to  cover  post, 
age.  Get  them  and  see  for  yourself  how  easy 
the  system  really  is,  and  remember  when  you 
have  learned  these  2  free  lessons  there  are 
only  3  more  to  conjplete  the  Course. 


I 
I 
I 


BRBDSHRWS 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


PTY.   LTD. 


BRADSHAW'S    CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Beyiew  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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HEALTH    INSURANCE 
and  Life  Extension 

"  To  be  health\-  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  rests  the  happiness  of  the  people  and 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation." — Disraeli. 

''  In  the  race  of  lite,  the  man  with  edu- 
cated bowels  will  eclipse  the  man  with  an 
educated  brain.'" — Elbert  Hubbard. 

"  Chemicals  that  work  while  you  sleep  are 
a  little  later  going-  to  prevent  you  working 
when  awake." — Elbert  Hubbard. 

The  human  body  is  self-regfulating-  and 
self-healmg- — all  that  it  needs  is  rational 
treatment.  To  eat,  drink,  breathe,  bathe, 
recreate,  rest,  and  sleep,  as  Nature  intended, 
is  to  lay  a  sure  and  solid  foundation  for 
abundant  and  abiding-  health,  strengrth  and 
capacity. 

After  suffering-  for  25  years  from  Dyspep- 
sia, Constipation,  and  Nerve  Prostration,  I 
learned  how  to  reniove  the  causes  of  these 
maladies,  and  thereby  enabled  Nature  to  re- 
store me  to  robust  health  and  full  capacity. 

You  can  do  likewise  by  adopting  the  same 
means.  Send  this  advertisement  and  3d. 
postage  for  explanatory  booklet,  No.  iS,  con- 
cerning- my  rational  system  of  sim])le  home 
treatment,  and  learn  how  to  avoid  illness 
and  escape  disease,  to  save  money,  to  eniov 
and  prolong-  life. 

J.  P.  GALE,  ''  Ripley,"  Cotham  Rd.,  Kew, 
Vic. 


Before  Installing  a  Pipe 
Line,  Consider  the 
Points  in  Favour  of 

PIONEER 

WOOD  PIPE 

We  manufacture  Wood 
Pipe  for  all  purposes. 
It  is    the    cleanest  of 
all  forms  of  conduit 
is  much  cheaper  than 
steel    or    iron    pipes. 
The  pipe  is  light  and 
easy    to    move    about,    and 
when    kept    wet    is    practi- 
cally everlasting. 
Send  for  our  illustrated 
Catalogue. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN   WOOD 
PIPE  CO.   LTD. 

Head  Office  : 
BURNS  BAr    ROAD 
LANt  COVE,  N.S.W. 

Postal  Address:   Box  1576, 
G.P.O.,  SYDNEY. 

Factories — Lane  Cove.  N.S  W. 
Footscray,  Vic. 
Pt.  Adelaide,  S  A. 

Contractors  to  all  State 
Governments. 


Are  You 


If  you  are  deaf,  or  goiug  deaf,  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear    of    a    simple,    scieutiflc    device    which    restores 
hearing.  No  mystery  or  secrecy  about  it;  we  describe 
it  fully  and  explain  just  how  it  acts.     You  use  spec- 
tacles   as    sight     magnifiers — in   the    same     way    this 
sound  magnifier  is  an  aid  to  hearing.     Unlike  spec- 
tacles,    WiLiSON'S       COMMON-SENSE       EAR-DRUMS 
are  invisible  and  comfortable.     No  one  can  t-ell  you 
are  wearing  them.    They  rest  the  ear  nerves  by  tak- 
ing the  strain  off  them,  the  strain  of  trying  to  hear. 
What  a  relief  to  have  done  with  that  tiring  strain! 
*o  that  you   may   clearly   understand   why   the  Sound   Magnifier  restores   hearing,  we   give    an 
illustration  of  one  as  it  lies  in   the  ear.     You  will  notice  that  the  Sound  Magnifier  is,  shaped  like 
a    trumpet,   and   so    conveys   even    thei  faintest   sound    to   the   natural    drum.     Being   of    the   softest 
rubber,   it  fits   the   oriflca  of    the    ear    with    precision   and   comfort.     The  division    is    to   lallow    the 
removal  of  the   Ear-Drum    and   to   brace  it. 
The  8hap«  has  been  chosen  after  years  of  experience  as  the  best 
adapted  to  carry   the  faintest  sound  right  down  to  the  natural  ear- 
drum. 

Wilson's  Ear-Drums  cannot  be  felt, 
upon  a  pillow.  They  protect  the  inner 
sudden    and    piercing   sounds. 

Of  course,  if  you  have  lost  the  hearing-nerve  completely,  or 
were  horn  deaf,  we  cannot  pretend  to  cure  you.  Only  a  miracle  could 
do  that.  But  if  you  can  hear  the  faintest  sound,  do  not  despair. 
You  will  never  regret  having  tried  the  Wilson  Ear-Drum.  We  have 
letters  to  show  you  from  deaf  people  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
who  have  been  relieved,  and  you  can  be  relieved,  too.  You  may 
wear  the  Bar-Drums  day  and  night,  and  take  them  out  whenever 
you    wish. 

The  price  is  £1  Is.  This  includes  pair  of  Drums,  remover,  and 
an  inserter.  After  the  first  pair  is  bought  vou  may  purchase  a 
single  drum  at  any  time  for  8/-.  l)ut  the  pair  you  get  at  first  will 
last  quite  two  years.  We  do  not  send  them  out  on  trial,  so  thely 
are  never  secondhand.  Use  Ordter  Form  below,  and  Outfit  will  be 
sent    at  once,    with    fullest    instructions,  or  write  for  free  booklet. 

Don't  delay,  but  have  the  comfort  of  good  hearing  as  soon  as 
you  can. 


even    when    the   head 
ear   from  cold   winds. 


rests 
dust. 


WILSON   EAR-DRUM   CO.,    11    Australian    Buildings.    49   Elizabeth   Street, 

Melbourne,   Vic. 
Please   send    Outfit    containing    a    pair  of    Wilson    Ear-Drums,    an 
loaerter   and  a  Remover,   for  which   I  enclose  £1   Is. 

Name 

Address 


'I'Laiik  yen  tor  mentioning  Stead's  Review   when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Your  Memory  is  Not  Necessarily  i 
Weak  Because  You  "Forget" 


Rev.  W.    E.  BROM- 

ILOW,    Missionary, 

New  Britain  :  — 

"It  has  greatly 
strengthened  my 
natural  memory. 
By  it  I  learnt 
the  almanac  for 
the  year  in 
about  two  min- 
utes, and  can 
give  i  n  s  t  a  nth' 
the  day  of  any 
date ,  and  vice 
versa.  Its  iise 
must  be  of  great 
assistance  to 
students." 


Many  men  and  women  posseaaed  of  really 
l)rilliant  brain-power — men  and  women  able  to 
grasp  and  understand  moat  difficult  facts—fail 
in  life  merely  )>ecau8e  they  cannot  call  their 
knowledsre  to  mind  at  the  necessary  moment;  in 
fact,  hoc.u'se  their  memories  are  not  acientitically 
trained.     The 

LINNEAN 
Memory   System 

has  been  prepared  to  provide  for  correction  of 
this  all  too  common  failing.  By  a  simple,  easily 
stiid'ed  method,  it  claasifles  the  various  parts  of 
the  meiuory,  enabling  you  to  more  rapidly  assi- 
milate knowledge,  and  to  use  it  accurately  in  any 
emergency  at  a  moment's  notice.  Realise  how 
greatly  YOTJ  would  be  I'enetited  cimmeroially 
and  socially  by  such  a  course  of  training — train- 
ing that  will  ena.ble  you  to  state  dates,  figures, 
facts,    literature,    formulae,    etc.,    unhesitatingly. 

The  Linnean  System,  which  is  compiled  from 
the  cream  of  the  world's  memory  systems,  is 
taught  in  your  own  home  in  your  spare  time. 
Lessons  are  sent  regulirly  by  post — and  the  cost 
is  trifling  indeed.  Write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress in  the  space  below  and  post  to  R.  Brown, 
211-213  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne.  On  receipt 
we  will  send  you  our  free  booklet — "  Memory 
Training,"  which  fully  explains  the  I.innean 
System. 


Mr.   R.   A.   RILEY. 

Teacher, 

Caramut  : — 

"It  simply 
means  hard 
work  made  easy 
ill  acquiring 
knowledge,  and 
may  be  applied 
to  all  branches. 
Muddling  is  al- 
most an  impos- 
sibility, and  it  is 
alsfj  a  sure  anti- 
dote to  waiuler- 
ing  thoughts," 


NAME ••• 

ADDRESS Strnd's'.    29 1 r,! IS. 


with  an 


ACOUSTICON 


for  the 
DEAF 


You  might  not  notice  it  from  day  to 
day,  but  compare  your  present  hear- 
ing with  your  hearing  a  few  years  ago, 
and  you  will  quickly  realise  how  fast 
your  affliction  has  progressed.  If  you 
begin  us:>ig  an  "  AcoustiJcon '"  now, 
there  is  still  a  chance  a-otually  to 
I  /-OK  your  growing  deafness.  Re- 
member, acute  deafness  is  only  mild 
deafness  allowed  to  develop  through 
neglect. 

Write  for  10  days'  FREE  TRIAL  of 
an  "  Acousticon."  No  deposit,  no  ex- 
pense— no  obligation  whatever.  You 
alone  decide. 

LAMSON  Store  Serrice  CO. 

105  Daking  Heose,  SYDNEY.       154  Olderfleet,  MELB 


c^TABLISHeo 

1852 


lOGUINEA 


FmesT  5  TONES  GuARANreeo 

Cl  aw  3£  TT/NGS  //V 

/&  Carat  Gold  & 
Pla  T/nuM   TJPPtD 

ONE  PRICE  £lO-IO-0 

337-  339    BOURKC    St, 

^.*-.  Melbourne  ^-^ 
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For    Infants,    Invalids, 
and  Nursing  Mothers 


In  all  cases  where  a  milk  diet  is  necessary, 
Lactogen  supplies  every  requirement.  It  is 
the  purest,  safest  food  because  it  contains 
nothing  but  the  solids  of  fresh,  rich  milk, 
modified  by  the  addition  of  cream  and  milk- 
sugar.  Lactogen  is  a  complete  food  in  itself, 
being  instantly  prepared  for  use  by  the 
addition  of  boiling  water. 

Ask    Your    Chemist 

The  Bacchus  Marsh  Concentrated  Milk  Co.  Ltd. 

591-595  Little  Collins  Street,  Melbourne 


Electrolytically   Refined   Zinc  ^Cl)  Brand 

Containing  about  99.95%   Metallic  Zinc.    (99.9%  guaranteed) 

Spelter    ^b^^a^     Brand 

Containing  about     ^"^^-""^^       98.75%   Metallic  Zm<^ 

High  Grade  Zinc  Dust 

Containing  about  90%   Metallic  Zinc. 
Zinc    Concentrates — Various  Grades 


I 


SOLE    SELLING 
ORGANISATION 

FOR  ABOVE 

AUSTRALIAN 
PRODUCTIONS 


Zinc  Producers' 
Association  Tt^: 

Collins  House.  360  Collins  St.,  Melbourne 


Thank    vou    for   meutiomuy:   W lead  8    bteview    wueu    wriiiug    i/o   ad\ei  Lisera. 
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Are  You 


Qualified  ? 


The  clerk  nowadays  «ho  does  not  possess  liis  Accountancy  Decree  is  deliJierat^ly 
defeating  his  chances  of  success  and  promotion.  He  cannot  hope  to  secure  a  first-class 
position  without  the  knowledge  and  training  acquired  by  a  close  study  of  Accountancy- 
such   as  is  embraced   in  our  full  course. 

The  possession  of  the  Degree  places  you  in  the  "qualified"  ranks — and  it  is  tht*.- 
men  who  secure  the  really  good  positions,  the  positions  that  are  worth  getting.  We  do 
not  know  what  your  present  position  is.  or  how  much  you  are  earning,  but  you  cannot 
get  past  the  fact  that  the  knowledge  you  will  learn  from  our  Course.  mvH  make  a  better 
man  of  you,  and  give  you  the  confidence  and  courage  to  win  a  much  better  position  than 
you    would   secure   una.ided. 

OUR    COURSE 

Our  Accountancy  Course  is  eo  designed  aa  to  form  an  ideal  practical  training  in 
modern  business  methods  and  counting-house  management.  Every  ambitious  clerk  should 
devote  his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  this  Course,  and  fit  himself  for  the  "'  top  "  positions 
open  only  to  men  of  ability,  training  and  experience.  No  other  investment  will  bring 
such  great  and  lasting  benefits — socially  and  financially.  Our  successful  students  are  to  be 
found  in  big   positions   all   over    Australia   and   New   Zealand. 

We  not  only  give  you  the  actual  training,  but  instil  into  you  the  qualities  of  coufi- 
denoe,  courage,  and  success  when  you  place  yourself  under  our  guidance.  With  our  help, 
enthusiasm   and   influence  behind  your  efforts,   you    must  succeed. 

THREE  THOUSAND  THREE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-TWO  of  our  students  have  passed 
all   their   Examinations   and   won   their  Degrees.     What   these   men  have  done   you    can   do. 

Send    for    This    Book  ! 

We  have  compiled  a  complete  book  of  reference'  dealing  with  this  question.  It  is 
brimful  of  valuable  information.  No  man  dependiUig  on  office  work  for  a  livelihood  can 
afford  to  be  without  one.  Many  men  owe  their  high  position  to-day  to  the  inspiration 
given  by    this   lK>ok. 

We  will  post  a  copy  frer  to  yon  on  receipt  of  coupon  below,  with  your  name  and 
address. 

Send   for   a   copy   now — FREE  ! 

HEMINGWAY  &  ROBERTSON 

Public  Accountants  and  Professional  Coaches 

COLLINS    HOUSE,    COLLINS    STREET,    MELBOURNE 

Cut   out   this    Coupon    and    post    to-day 

TO   HEMINOWAY  AND  ROBERTSON,   COLLINS  HOUSE.   COLLINS  STREET, 

MELBOURNE. 
Please  post  me  free  copy  of  your  book,   "  Accountancy  Coursei." 

Name 

Address 

State 

S.R.  52.  (Please    write    distinctly.) 


ThaiLk  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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JUST   LIKE   PICKING    UP   MONEY 

A  New  Lighting  System  that  Successfully  and  Economically  Solves  Your  Lighting  Problem 

Burns  96 V    Air,  4-%   Benzine 

Every  Kerosene  Lamp  or  Acetylene  Jet  you  replace  with  a  Gloria  Lamp  will  save 
you  over  ^5  yearly,  and  at  the  same  time  give  you  the  benefit  of  50  per  cent,  better 
lighting. 

Thousands  of  people  in  the  country  have  made  a  solemn  resolution  not  to  spend  a 
single   shilling  on  anvthing  but   necessities,  but   are   unconsciously   burning   money. 

THE  GLORIA  LiCHTING  SYSTEM. — It  is  constructed  on  new  and  scientific  lines, 
and  consumes  q6  percent,  air,  which  costs  nothing,  ;ind  only  4  per  cent.  Benzine  vapour. 
A  complete  plant  can  be  installed  from  £10/10/-  up,  and  will  pay  for  itself  in  two  years. 
The  average  life  of  a  plant  is  40  years,  and  therefore  an  investment,  not  a  luxury. 

NO  MACHINERY.— The  Gloria  has  no  parts  to  wear  out,  and  no  intricate  mechan- 
ism to  become  disordered.  It  consists  only  of  a  steel  reservoir,  flexible  hollow  tubing, 
and   the   necessary   patent  lamps. 

AN  IDEAL  LIGHT.— For  country  homes  it  gives  a  steady,  soft,  white  light  of  great 
brilliancy,  at  a  cost  of  |d.  per  hour.  Over  5000  homes  are  daily  using  Gloria  Systems  in 
.\ustraiia.     Whv  not  have  some  comfort  in  your  home  or  place  of  business? 

SAVE  YOUR  EYESIGHT. — Thousands  of  people  are  rapidly  ruining  their  eyesight 
by  inferior  lighting,  and  expend  many  pounds  vvith  specialists.  Many  of  our  customers 
inform  us  th?t  they  have  been  able  to  totally  dispense  with  their  glasses  after  installing 
a  Gloria  Svstem.     Read  what  a  few  of  our  customers  say  about  Gloria  :— 


FROM    A   N.S.W.     PASTORATJST. 
Uabba.  Ltd.. 
via  Lake   Cudgellico.   N.S.AV.. 

25tb    Octotver,   1916. 
I>ea>T  Sirs. — 

I  have  pleasure  in  handing  you  herewith  uiy 
elieque  m  settlement  of  your  account  for  (Iloria 
l«Khtmg  Plant,  installed  at  the  Uabb«.  Woolshed. 
It  will,  perhaps,  interest  you  to  know  that  yoiu- 
li'!?)it8  have  proved  ;ill  that  you  claim  foi'  them 
when  you  booked  my  order.  I  am^  more  than 
satisfied   with    results. 

By  having  Gloria  big-ht  installed  in  our  wool- 
shed  we  were  able  to  put  through  from  2000  to 
2200  more  sheep  per  week  than  if  we  were  de- 
j»endent  wholly  upon  daylight,  and  this  at  a  cost 
of  six  gailone  of  osrzine  for  the  supply  of  the  six 
lampe  for  the  whole  of  our  shearing.  The  lights 
grve  no  trouble  whatever  and  there  should  be 
a  big  future  for  "  Gloria"  if  oin-  experience  were 
known  to  other  woolsheds. 
Yours  faithfully, 

fSgd.)     G.  O.  PERRY  OIRCUITT. 

Managing  Director,  Uabba,   Ltd. 


Dear   Sirs,—  Tyabb,   Vic.   June  2.   1913. 

In  April,  1912,  one  of  your  plajjts  viae  installed 
ou  my  premises  at  Tyabb.  The  plant  is.  givin? 
me  every  satisfaction,  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  it  to  people  desirous  of  having  a> 
simple  and  efficient    lighting  .system. 

I  ma.y   here  state  that  ONE   mantle  has  been  in 
constant    use    for    thirteen   months.      This,   in    my 
opinion,    speaks    foi-    itself. 
Yours  faithfullv. 

(Sgd.l     A.   R.  KRCKOUSE. 

The  Rectory,  Yea. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern, —  May    30.    1913. 

We  have  had  the  Gloria  Tight  installed  in  St. 
Dunstan'a  for  a.  yea-r  and  eight  months,  and  have 
found   it   very    satisfactory. 

Dm-ing  the  whole  period  we  have  not  renewed 
a<  single  mantle,  have  put  in  one  new  generator, 
and  broken  one  globe. 

One  tin  of  benzine  lasts  us  seven  months,  work- 
ing out  at  about  Is.  per  month.  In  every  way  the 
light  has  proved  itself  very  satisfactory. 

Two    lamps    are   now   doing   wha-t   ten    kerosene 
lamps    failed    to  do — light    the    church    properly. 
R.  ALLAN  SCOTT.  Rector.  St.  Dunatan'fl. 


Write  for  particulars — 

eLORIA    LIGHT   CO.   OF    AUSTRALASIA, 

152    Elizabeth    Street,    Melbourne. 

Corner  Clarence  and   Market  Streets, 

Sydney 

22  Currie  Street,   Adelaide. 

Hamer  and  Co.,  47  King  Street,  PertJi,  W.A. 

Mason,   Struthers  and   Co.    Ltd.,    New 

Zealand. 


To   GbOKIA   LIGHT   CO., 

Please  post  me  your  Catalogue,  and  particulars 
of  your  lighting  System. 


.>?.R.,  29/6/18. 
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Electric  Fires 


In 

Various 
Designs 

and 
Finishes 


THE   LATEST   IN   ELECTRIC 
HEATING    APPARATUS 

Cheerful  in  Appearance 
Intense  in  Its  Radiant  Effect 


AUSTRALIAN    GENERAL   ELECTRIC   COMPANY 


Cr.  Qaeen  &  Little  Collins  Sts. 
MELBOURNE 


Cr.  Wentworth  Av.  &  Goulburn  St. 
SYDNEY 


Agents. 

CHAS.  ATKIXS  &  CO.  (VV.A.)  LTD..  8g4  Hav  Street,  Perth,  W.A. 
ENGINEERING    SUPPLY    CO.    OF    AUSTRALASIA    LTD.,    Cr.    Edward    an<? 

Charlotte  Streets,   Brisbane. 
UNBEHAUN  &  JOHNSTONE  LTD.,  loo  Currie  Street,  .Adelaide. 
OLIVER  &  OLIVER,  qs  Macquarie  Street,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
NATIONAL  ELECTRICAL  &  ENGINEERING   CO.    LTD.,    Auckland,    Dunedin, 

Christchurch  and  Wellington,  N.Z. 
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Smart  Furs!!! 

NETTLEBERG'S 

This   old  established    and    reliable    firm 

hold    the  premier    position    in    the   FUR 

WORLD.  REMEMBER,   you   have   their 

skill  and  experience    at   your   command. 

LATEST   STYLES    IN    COATS, 
SETS    AND    CAPELETS 

All   Furs   carry   our   guarantee 
being  the  Actual  Manufacturers 


Illustrated  Catalog 
Post  Free 


Old    Furs    Remodelled 
by  Expert  Furriers 


NETTLEBERG'S  Pty.  Ltd. 

Fur  Specialists, 

45    ELIZABETH    STREET,    MELBOURNE 
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HiFRANCIS&C? 


CHEMISTS 


And    Importers    of    Air    Beds    and     Coshions, 

Enemas.     Silk    Elastic     Stockings,      BandagM, 

Galvanic    Batteries,    Abdominal   Belts,    Trui*«t, 

and  Surgical  Appliances  generally. 

Price  List  Posted  Free  on  Application. 

Orders  by   Post  promptly  attended  to, 
and  despatched  on  day  of  receipt. 

280  Bourke  Street. 

Branch    Pharmacy:    111    COLLINS    STREET. 


EQUITY  TRUSTEES,  EXECUTORS  &  AGENCY  Co.  Ltd. 

Reserre  LUbility.  £200.000.     Guarantee  Fund,  £10,000 
Board   of    Directors— Hon.    Donald    Mackinnon, 
M.L.A.,  Cbairman:  Stewart  McArthur,  Esq.,  K.C; 
Hon.  Robt.  b.  McCutcheon. 

Registered  Office:  No.  85  QUEEN  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 
This  Company    is  empowered  by  special   Act  of 
Parliament    to     perform     all    classes    of     trustee 
business.       jQg^  FOX.   Manager. 

C.   T.    MARTIN.  Assistant   Manager. 


THE 


COLONIAL  MUTUAL  FIRE 


INSURANCE 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

Fire,  Marbe,  Guarantee,  Customs  '^ 
Bonds,  Personal  Accident  and 
Sickness,  Plate  Glass  Breakage 
(including  Civil  Commotion), 
Burglary,  Live  Stock,  Motor 
Car,  Employers'  Liability  and 
Workers'  Compensation. 

Principal  Office  :  60  Market  Street,   Melboane. 

Branches  in  all  the  States. 

W.  TUCKER. 

General  ManaSMT. 


PERFECT  HEARING  FOR  THE  DEAF  with  tfce 
LITTLE    GEM    EAR    PHONE 

Write  for  Particulars  of  onr  Special  Trial  Offer. 
DEN  VERS    Pty.    Ltd. 

264   SWANSTON    STRIET    (4  doors  froa  Lonsdale  St.) 


PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  TEACHER'S  CERTIFICATE 

Examinations  for  the  above  certificate  are  now  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  an  Australasian  Board  of  Examiners.  Candidates 
may  sit  for  the  examinations  at  convenient  centres,  or  under 
the  supervision  of  specially  appointed  local  committees.  Full 
particulars  may  be  obtained  post  free  from — 

THE  SECRETARY,  PITMAN'S  EXAMINATION  DEPARTMENT, 

The  Rialto,  497  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 

Specimen  Sets  of  Test  Papers  now  available 16  post  free 
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Foot-Fitting 
Footwear 


For  Men 


You,  as  a  sensible  man,  appreciate  the  value  of  foot  comfort.  All 
our  Footwear  fits  the  foot,  and  is  "  as  comfortable  as  an  old 
shoe "  right  from  the  start — no  need  to  break  in  the  foot  to  fit 
the  boot. 

As  to  quality,  even  in  these  times  our  stocks  include  every 
reasonable  shoe  fashion  in  vogue,  made  up  in  the  dressiest  and 
most  durable  leathers  by  scientific  workmanship,  which  turns  out 
foot-fitting   shoes  in  every  instance. 

We  mention  THREE  LINES  of  outstanding  value.  Personal  in- 
spection of  our  stock  would  convince  you  that  they  are  but  repre- 
sentative of  the  remarkable  value  ruling  throughout  our  stock. 

No  1 

BOX  CALF  GOLOSHED  BALS.,    Leather  Lined. 

Medium  and  Natural  Shapes,  Welted  Soles,  Easy 
Fitting 

21/-  per  pair 

No.  2- 

BOXCALF  GOLF  GOLOSHED  BALS.,  Punched 
Caps  and  Golosh  Welted  Soles,  Medium  Round 
Toes 

22/6  per  pair 

No.  3— 

BOX  CALF  DERBY  BALS.,  with  Welted  Soles, 
Medium  Weight,  Smart  Bespoke  Shape 

25  -  per  pair 


(Store  Ltd.) 


The  MUTUAL 


Where  everything  Opp.    FLINDERS    ST.     STATION, 


is  the  best 
by  actual  test. 


MELBOURNE. 
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Get  the 

Training, 

andyoa- 

et  the  Job! 


Your  way  lies  straight  before  you— 
Just  get  right  ahead  with  the  TRAIN* 
ING  that  will  fit  you  for  the  good 
Job,  with  good  money  attached,  and 
you  will  find  it  to  your  hand— ready- 
waiting  I 


There  is  nothing  vague  or  illusory  about  the  promise  that  YOU 
could  get  a  position  such  as  others  covet. 

Any  man— any  woman— anxious  to  forge  ahead— ambitious  to  suc- 
ceed—may do  so  by  obtaining  SPECIAL  ABILITY  FOR  SPECIAL 
WORK. 

Jobs  a-plenty  are  waiting,  vacant  for  the  lack  of  trained  executives 
to  fill  them. 


This  is  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY. 
Write  AT  ONCE  for  a  FREE  copy  of  our 
big  Illustrated  Handbook, 

"  CHOOSING  A   CAREER," 

and  full  particulars  as  to  HOW  YOU 
MAY  WIN  SUCCESS  entirely  by  means 
of  SPARE-TIME  HOME  STUDY,  no 
matter  whether  you  are  located  in  Town 
or  Country.  Your  enquiry  will  not  place 
you  under  the  least  obligation.  DROP 
US  A   LINE   TO-DAY! 


flN0HG0UR250  COURSES 
flRETHEFOLLOWIKC!- 


Civil  Engiowring 
Shirf  ED^Dcering 
Bridge  ConstructioD 

Surveying 

Electrical  Engmrenog 
Telegraphy,  Telepho«j 
Steam  Engineenng 
Wireless  Telegraphy 
Gas  and  Oil  Engines 
Suction  Gas  Plants 
Irrijalion  tngmepring 
Sarjilary  EnEiU'-ering 
Mining  Engineering 
Chemistry,  Mt.allurgy 
Mechanical  [kdwiog 


Bookkeeping 
Shorlh^d,    Typrwribog 
Accountancy 
Commercial  Law 
JourTiaJism.  lJl«ratur« 
Story  Writini 
Mathenatio 
Languages 
Drawing,  Uhistratmg 
Architecture 
Architectural  Drawisi 
Building  CoutructioD  & 

Estimatiag 
Agricalture 
Fruit  Growing,  etc 


We  Successfully  Prepare  for  ALL 

Public  Elxaminations 


■0^fLLLfli\*»lwWOtl'flRE^WTERESTrPiH 

INFORNRtlflN  FREE! 


Stott^s  Correspondence  College 

(Address  Nearest  Office) 

100  Russell  Street,  Melbourne.  Creek  Street,  Brisbane. 

117  Pitt  Street,  Sydney.  Pirie  Street,  Adelaide. 
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THE    AUSTRIAN    OFFENSIVE    IN    ITALY. 

The  dotted  line  shows  the  old  front  of  1917,  the  solid  line  along  the  Piave  River  the  present 
one.  The  present  Austrian  offensiive  consists  of  drivew  towards  Bassano  and  against  Montello, 
midway    between    that  place    and   Treviso. 
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AX   AXOIENT  WELL  IN  PALEiSTINE,   XOW  USED  BT  OUR   TROOPS. 
The  natives   in   the  picture  are  ■working  pumps. 
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June  22,  1918. 
Accurate  Forecasts. 

To  forecast  what  is  likely  to  happen  in 
the  titanic  struggle  in  Europe  is  ever  a  diffi- 
cult matter.  At  this  distance,  especially, 
with  the  meagrest  of  information  available, 
it  is  often  well  nigh  impossible  to  get  a 
true  grasp  of  the  situation.  That,  alas  ! 
is  shown,  with  ne\'er-ending  repetition,  in 
the  comments  we  read  on  the  war.  When 
one  is  fortunate  enough  to  successfully  in- 
dicate the  probable  trend  of  events  one  has 
a  pardonable  satisfaction  in  the  achieve- 
ment. Readers  will  recall  that,  writing 
just  a  fortnight  ago  when  the  enemy  thrust 
on  the  Marne  had  not  yet  been  stemmed,  T 
suggested  that  the  object  of  the  German  drive 
was  not  the  capture  of  Paris,  but  the  pin- 
ning of  French  reserves  before  the  capital ; 
that  we  might  look  for  fighting  between 
Soissons  and  Noyon,  but  that  this  would  be 
of  a  minor  character,  not  a  major  operation  ; 
that  as  soon  as  the  enemy  guns  could  get 
into  position  round  Rheims  efforts  would  be 
made  to  subdue  the  place,  and  that  before 
long  we  might  look  for  a  German  drive  in 
great  force  against  some  other  sector  of 
the  Allied  line.  Further,  I  pointed  out 
that  if  there  were  to  he  any  Austrian  offen- 
sive at  all  this  year  it  would  start  befc-e 
the  month  was  out. 


A   Fortnight's  Happenings. 

During  the  two  weeks  that  have  passed 
since  then  the  German  drive  has  stopped, 
we  are  told,  of  the  massing  of  immense 
P^ench  forces  before  Paris.  The  enemy 
offensive  west  of  Soissons,  announced  in 
cables  at  first  to  be  the  beginning  of  another 
mighty  attempt  to  reach  Paris,  proved  itself 
in  the  end  to  be  merely  a  subsidiary  op>era- 
tion,  the  object  of  which  was  to  safeguard 
the  enemy  position  at  Soissons,  and 
"  rectify  "  their  front.  A  great  German 
assault  on  Rheims  was  delivered  a  couple 
of  days  ago,  but,  fortunately,  thus  far, 
the  French  defenders  have  proved  entirely 
able  to  throw  back  the  hostile  forces  and 
still  hold  the  citv.  Cables  all  agree  in 
stating  that  Allied  high  command  antici- 
pates another  German  offensive  on  a  great 
scale  within  the  next  few  days,  though 
where  the  blow  will  fall  no  one  knows — at 
least,  so  we  are  told.  In  Italy  the  Aus- 
trians  have  begun  the  mighty  drive  which 
they  no  doubt  hope  will  break  the  resist- 
ance of  our  gallant  Ally.  It  is  seldom  one 
gets  such  rapid  confirmation  of  the  accu 
racv  of  deductions  concerning  the  probable 
course  of  events. 
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Rectifying    the    Line. 

The  doings  on  the  west  front  during  the 
last     fortnip;ht     have    been    chiefly    in    the 
nature  of  denning  up  the  edges  of  the  latest 
enemy  offensive.     General  Foch,  as  antici- 
pated,   forebore   to  risk   his    reserves   in  a 
furious  counter-attack,  and  contented  him- 
self witli  a   more-or-less  automatic  holding 
up  of  the  German  rush.     That  is  to  say,  as 
the  enemy  advanced  they  pushed  back  the 
Allies,    and   this  buffer   recoiling  on  itself 
became    hourly    stronger.       The    necessary 
stiffening  was  given  where  required,  and  ulti- 
mately the  Germans  found  it  impossible  to 
advance  anv  further.     Then  here  and  there 
violent  local  struggles  took  place  for  vant- 
tage    points,    and   for  the  pinching  out  of 
salients.       After    these    the    fighting    died 
down,  and  once  more  the  two  nrmies  watch 
each  other,  breathing  hard,  waiting  for  the 
next  move.     In  the  northern  sector  of  the 
battle  area,   however,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  securitv  of  Soissons  that  the  Germaas 
obtained   control   of  the   territory   enclose(i 
by  the  Aisne  and  Oise  on  south  and  west, 
and   bv   the   Aillette  on    the  north.      The 
latter  river   was   already  in  enemy   posses- 
sion,   but   the   French   held   the  high   land 
south-east  of  Novon.     In  order  to  get  this 
the  Germans  delivered  two  strong  attacks, 
one   south    from   Noyon   and    west   of    the 
Oise,  the  other  due  west  of  Soissons  along 
■     the   Aisne.      The  enemy    were   obliged    to 
fight  every   foot  of   the  way,    and   in   the 
end,  though  they  managed  to  achieve  their 
main  object,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
French    in    possession   of    the    Oise   valley 
from  the  river  Alatz  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Aisne  and  Oise,  a  distance  of  four  and  a- 
half  miles.     Our  Allies  also  hold  five  miles 
of  the  Aisne  valley  east  of  the  Oise.     The 
net   result   of  this   minor  offensive   was    to 
give  the  enemy  the  high  land  which  threat- 
ened Soissons,   and  to  straighten  their  line 
between  that  place  and   Montdidier.     The 
new  battle  front  appears  to  run  in  an  al- 
most straight  line  between  the  two  places. 
It  follows  the  Matz  stream  to  the  Oise,  and 
then  links  up  with  the  Aisne  some  sixteen 
miles  west  of  Soissons.     The  French  report 
that  they  inflicted  exceedingly  heavy  losses 
on  the  enemy  during  these  "  rectification  '" 
operations. 

Rheims  Successfully  Defended. 

Further   south    the    Germans     failed     to 

drive   the    French    from   the   Ourcq-Marne 

triangle,    their    attempts    to  advance  along 

•■'#V5rth-river-5  being  beaten  back  with   heavv 


loss.      At    Villers-Cotterets,    however,    they 
managed  to  push  forward  somewhat.     The" 
French    attempts    to    dislodge   them    frc«tt"^ 
their    fM)sitions    about   Chateau    Thierry   on' 
the  Marne  do  not  ap])ear  to  have  been  seri- 
ously pressed,   and  they  remain  in  posses- 
sion  of   them.      Thanks   to   the   slight   ad- 
\ance  at  VilU-rs-Cotterets  the  German  front 
follows  a  fairly  straight  line  from  a  point 
five  miles  west  of  Chateau  Thierry  to  Mont- 
didier.    We  now  see  the  enemy  advance  to 
have  given  them  a   rectangular  triangle  of 
territory  apexed  at  Montdidier,  Rheims  and 
Chateau     Thierry,    the    three    sides    being 
roughly  63,   57,  and  7,t^  miles  respectively. 
The    actual    area    won    is    therefore    about 
1000    .square    miles.       It    is    interesting    to 
note  that  the  Germans  secured   a   similarly   • 
shaped  triangle  of  territory  by  their  Somme 
offensive,  whose  area,   curiouslv  enough,   is 
just  about  1000  square  miles.     Having  suc- 
ceeded   in    wiping   out    the    French    salient 
west  of    Soissons    the    Germans    later    at- 
tempted to  obliterate  the  salient  on  the  ex- 
treme east  of  their  advance,   in  the  centre 
of  which  lies  tragic,  shell -battered  Rheims. 
The  details  of  the  assault  against  this  place 
are  meagre.     We  learn  that  after  a  terrific 
artillery     preparation     the     enemy      threw 
26,000   men   forward    in   a    determined    at- 
tempt to  sweep  away  all  opposition.     The 
French  defenders,   however,   repelled  them 
everywhere,    and   forced   them   to   abandon 
the  attempt  to  capture  the  citv. 

is  It  a  Trap? 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  the  Germans 
should  deliver  a  frontal  attack  aimed  at 
the  city  itself  when  an  outflanking  advance 
offers  so  much  more  chance  of  success  with 
a  minimum  of  loss.  Of  course,  in  our 
uninformed  condition  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  understand  the  position,  but 
it  seems  pretty  obvious  that  if  a 
frontal  attack  were  threatening  the  French 
would  be  obliged  to  maintain  a  large  force 
in  Rheims,  which  might  easilv  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  successful  enemy  advance  five 
or  ten  miles  south  of  the  place.  We  may 
say,  of  course,  that  the  French  commanders 
would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  walk  into 
such  a  trap,  but  in  war,  as  in  chess,  situa- 
tions arise  in  which  you  see  the  danger 
}our  opponent  has  put  you  in,  but  you  are 
obliged  to  risk  it  with  your  eyes  open.  A 
frontal  attack  in  force  against  Rheims 
would  give  the  Germans  the  citv  were  it 
not  strongly  defended,  therefore  a  large 
force   would    ha\'e  to  be  kept   there,   even 
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though  the  danger  of  its  lieing  cut  off  were 
fully  recognised.  The  Germans  naturally 
would  wish  to  have  as  many  French  soldiers 
in  Rheims  as  possible,  if  it  is  their  inten- 
tion to  try  and  surround  the  place.  To 
get  them  and  keep  them  there  threats  of 
attack  and  actual  assaults  are  necessary.  So 
far  we  can  go;  what  we  do  not  know  is 
whether  there  is  real  danger  of  the  Germans 
b»Miig  able  to  break  through  south  of 
Rheims  from  east  or  west.  If  they  cannot 
jjenetrate  the  French  defences  here,  then 
the  famous  city  is  safe.  If  they  can  then 
its  capture  would  seem  imminent. 

Allied  Tactics. 

But  everything  that  has  happened  in  the 
west  during  the  last  two  weeks  is  of  minor 
importance.      Even   if  Rheims  were  to  fall 
It  would  hardly  affect  the  situation  at  all, 
unless,  of  course,   a  great  army  were  cap- 
lured  there,  which  is  entirely  unlikely.     It 
IS  not  about  what  is  now  happening  that  we 
are  concerned,   but  as  to  what  is  likely  to 
t)e   the   next    German    move.      The  Allied 
armies    are   waiting    for    the  enemy   to   hit 
ihem   again.      There   is   no  suggestion   that 
I  hey  propose  to  forestall  the  blow  by  bit- 
ing the  enemy  first.      It  ought  to  be  pos- 
sible for  General   Foch  to  spring  forward 
on  a  selected  section  after  the  manner  of 
the  Germans,    and  his   advance  might   per- 
haps   give    him    as    much    territory   as    the 
enemy   won  on  the   Somme  or  the   Marne, 
but  such   gain   would  advantage  the  Allies 
little,    if    anything,    and    the    price    which 
would  have  to  be  paid  would  be  altogether 
t<»  heavy  for  the  results  achieved.     When 
the  Allied  offensive  does  begin  Foch  must 
have  great  numerical  superiority,  for  a  gain 
of  a  mere  1000  square  miles  would  be  of 
little  use.  When  we  break  through  we  must 
he  able  to  follow  up  in  immense  strength 
if    we    would     really     start     pushing     the 
Kaiser's    armies   back   to   the    Rhine.      We 
have  to  remember,  too,  that  every  mile  they 
are  forced  back  narrows  the  front  they  have 
10  hold,  gives  them  more  guns  to  the  yard, 
more  men  to  the  foot.     To  attempt  a  great 
offensive  before  the  Americans  are  on  the 
spot  would  obviously  be  exceedingly  unwise. 
1^'och  must  husband   his   reserves,   and  use 
them  to  dam  the  openings  made  by  enemy 
offensives.     To  attack  the  German  defences 
himself  would  use  up  these  reserves,   and 
iheir  lack  when  the  enemy  again  launched  a 
great  offensive  might   spell   disaster.     The 
lactics   of   the   Allied    High  Command   are 
disclosed  as  being  to  avoid  open  warfare, 
save  men,  and  stand  always  on  the  defen- 


sive. The  Germans  are  forced  to  attack, 
for  they  must  reach  some  sort  of  a  decision 
this  year  before  the  Americans  are  well 
enough  trained  and  officered  to  make  their 
influence  felt.  Foch  awaits  their  offensives 
and  limits  their  advance. 

Where  Will  the  Blow  Fall? 

Now  these  Fabian  tactics  w^ould  prove  en- 
tirely  efficacious   if   behind  our   lines  there 
were    as   much    territory    Ix-fore    any    vital 
spots   are  reached,   as  there  is  behind  tiie 
German   front.       If    there    were    plenty   of 
elbow-room  on   the  Allied    side   we   could 
watch   German  offensives  with  entire  equa- 
nimity.   We  have  lost  2000  square  miles  in 
three  months  and  the  loss  of  twice  that  area 
during   the  remaining  months  of   the  year 
would  be  a  small  matter   were  it  not   for 
the  fact  that  as  great  an  advance  as  they 
made  on  the  Somme  or  towards  the  Marne 
would  land  the  Germans  in  Paris  or  on  the 
Channel    coast.      Our    ability    to    stem    the 
Teutonic    soldier-torrent    has    been    demon- 
strated,  and  a  serious  break  through  need 
not  now  be  feared,  but  ere  the  advance  is 
checked  the  enemy  have  on  both  occasions 
covered  no  less  than  30  miles.     The  Allied 
armies,    unfortunately,    cannot    again    give 
back  such  a  distance  without  the  most  seri- 
ous consequences.      As   to   where  the  anti- 
cipated blow  will  fall  I  still  believe  that  it 
will  be  delivered  with  the  object  of  giving 
the  enemy   Abbeville.      Before   that    place 
can  be  reached  Arras  must  be  subdued,  and 
a    drive   north    of    that    stronghold    might 
easily  be  the  first  indication  that  the  awaited 
offensive    had    begun.       But    whether    the 
attack  is  launched  between  Montdidier  and 
Arras  or  between  Arras  and   Bethune,   the 
object  would  be  to  isolate  the  Allied  forces 
at  present  in  the  extreme  north  of  France. 
The  need  for  reorganising  the  country  they 
won  in  the  Somme  drive,   the  building  of 
railways,   the  bringing    up    of  heavv  guns, 
necessarily  must  delay  the  undertaking  of  a 
great  offensive  in  the  Amiens  sector,   but, 
ultimately,  such  an  offensive  is  to  be  anti- 
cipated.     It  may  be  that  the  difficulties  of 
transport  have  not  yet  been  overcome,  but 
the    enemy    have  had     possession    of     the 
ground  for  nearly  three  months,   and  their 
Marne  offensive  does  not  appear  to  have  in- 
volved  any  army  save  that  of  the  Crown 
Prince.      It   is   reasonable  to   assume   then 
that    transport   difficulties    will     not    much 
longer   prevent   operations   between    Amiens 
and  Arras.      As   pointed   out  in    our    last 
number   the   possibility  of   a   drive   toward 
Chalons  exists,  but  one  towards  the  sea  is 
more  likelv  to  eventuate  first. 
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The  Austrian  Offensive. 

The  anticii)ak'd  Austrian  offensive 
against  Italy  began  on  Saturday,  June 
15th.  It  was  not  launched  from  the  Tren- 
tino  at  tlK>  extreme  eastern  end  of  the 
Italian  front,  as  had  been  expected,  but  in 
the  centre  of  the  line  towards  Bassano.  I 
have  often  pointed  out  in  these  pages  that 
an  Austrian  offensive  in  Italy  was  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  Teutonic  plan  of  cam- 
paign for  1918.  Naturally  the  German 
General  Staff  proposed  to  use  the  entire 
strength  of  the  Central  Empires,  and  would 
no  doubt  have  preferred  to  concentrate  all 
their  forces  in  France.  It  w'as  perfectly 
obvious,  though,  that  the  Austrians  would 
(lemur  from  fighting  in  that  country,  and 
the  alternative  was  an  offensive  in  Italy, 
which,  if  successful,  might  have  direct 
bearing  on  the  situation  in  the  west.  Being 
quite  convinced  that  the  Austrians  would 
refuse  to  supply  soldiers  for  reinforcements 
on  a  front  in  which  thev  were  not  directly 
interested,  I  have  consistently  refused  to 
Ix'lieve  the  stories  of  Austrian  armies  in 
Picardv,  in  Alsace  and  in  Flanders,  with 
which  from  time  to  time  we  have  been  re- 
galed. The  natural  corollary  of  this  re- 
fusal was  a  campaign  in  Italy,  therefore 
I  have  alwavs  looked  for  that.  Had  the 
Austrians  agreed  to  fiirht  in  the  west  the 
German  General  Staff  would  have  rested 
content  with  a  mere  holding  of  the  front 
in  Italv.  greatly  shortened  as  it  was  by  the 
enemv  successes  last  year  in  Venetia.  As 
it  was  the  Austrians  could  onlv  be  utilised 
in  Italv.  and  they  are  being  used  there  in 
consequence. 

Austrians  Fail  Again. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  Austrian  offensive  has 
failed  altogether,  as  every  purely  Austrian 
offensive  during  this  war  has  done.  True, 
in  May,  1916,  the  Austrian  drive  from  the 
Trentino  met  with  great  initial  success,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  the  Italians  won 
back  all  their  enemies  had  taken,  and  even 
improved  their  positions  in  the  mountains. 
Onlv  when  the  Austrians  have  been  German- 
stiffened  have  they  achieved  notable  suc- 
cesses. This  has  been  shown  again  and 
again  in  Russia,  in  Roumania,  in  Serbia, 
and  most  recently  in  Venetia  last  year.  On 
this  occasion  whilst  there  may  have  been 
some  general  German  direction,  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  no  German  regiments,  no 
German  commanders,  engaged  in  the  offen- 
sive itself.     That  being  so  we  may  regard 


the  [)resi-nt  campaign  with  comparative  cxm- 
tent,  sure  that  in  the  end  the  Italians  will 
prevail.  Onlv  if  the  Austrians  are  able 
to  get  practical  help  in  the  shape  of  soldiers 
from-  their  ally  nt  ed  we  look  on  the  situa- 
tion as  grave.  We  mav  perhaps  measure 
the-  extent  of  the  danger  in  Italy  by  the 
amount  of  assistance  Germany  is  dispo.sed 
to  proffer  Austria,  and  to  ascertain  that 
becomes  then  the  principal  thing  with  which 
we  need  concern  ourselves.  And  precisely 
to  determine  that  is  most  diflicult.  On  'the 
face  of  it  one  w^ould  assume  that  the  Great 
General  Staff,  with  Hindenburg  at  its  head, 
would  not  be  at  all  willing  to  help  Austria 
in  this  particular  project  if,  by  any  means, 
it  could  avoid  doing  so. 

Will  the  Germans  Help? 

In  fact  only  if  the  failure  of  the  Aus- 
trian offensive  develops  into  a  defeat  and 
withdraw'al  from  the  Piave  is  Hindenburg 
likely  to  send  assistance.  To  do  so  .he 
would  be  obliged  to  w'eaken  his  armies  in 
France,  and  that  he  would  naturally  be  ex- 
ceedingly loath  to  do  just  at  present  wlien 
further  mighty  offensives  are  imminent,,, of- 
fensives which  wdll  likely  absorb  most  of 
his  reserves.  He  may  view  the  Austrian 
failure  with  grave  concern,  holding  that  so 
long  as  the  fighting  continues  in  Italy  there 
will  be  no  question  of  sending  Italian  sol- 
diers to  further  reinforce  the  French 
armies  in  the  west.  That  in  itself  is  im- 
portant for  the  Germans.  True  a  success- 
ful Austrian  drive  might  have  broken 
Italian  resistance,  and  therefore  forced 
Foch  to  send  British  and  French  troops  to 
the  aid  of  General  Diaz,  but  failing  a  great 
Austrian  victory  a  continued  Austrian  of- 
fensi\e,  which  kept  the  Italians  busy  even 
though  it  did  not  defeat  them,  w^ould  be  of 
great  yalue  to  the  Germans.  On  the  whole 
I  do  not  look  for  the  appearance  of  Ger- 
man regiments  in  Venetia,  unless  the 
Italians  actually  are  able  to  assume  the  of- 
fensive themselves,  and  drive  the  Austrians 
from  the  Piave  positions.  Throughout  the  ' 
entire  war  in  Italy  the  Austrians  have  ' 
shown  themselves  as  stubbornly  successful  '. 
in  defence  as  they  have  uniformly  unsuc-  ■ 
cessful  in  attack.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
they  have  not  established  formidable  de- 
fensi\-e  works  on  the  present  front,  but  if 
they  have  done  so  the  prospect  of  a  success- 
ful Italian  offensive  is  not  bright. 

A  Slight  Advance  May  Be  a  Defeat. 

As  far  as  the  new  Austrian  effort  against 
the  Italian  armies  is  concerned  we  may  re- 
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gard  it  as  having  failed,  for  any  offensive 
Tidwadavs  which  mereh  makes  small  gains 
to  wliirii  the  attackers  hohl  on  with  great 
difficulty,  has  missed  fire,  so  to  speak.  The 
^-  .nil)i)ling  ''  tactics  which  th(>  British  and 
French  commanders  carried  out  on  the 
Somme  in  1916  required  years  to  bring  re- 
sults, and  quick  results  are  wanted  by  the 
Central  Powers.  The  Germans  have 
shown  on  the  Isonzo,  in  Picardy.  and  on 
the  Aisne  what  are  the  possibilities  of  a 
properly  conducted  offensi\e.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  nibbling,  but  of  a  sledge-hammer 
stroke,  followed  irresistibly  by  wave  on  wave 
of  soldiers,  who  dash  forward  until  they 
have  outdistanced  their  guns  and  supplies. 
and  are  obliged  to  dig  in  at  the  edges  of  the 
block  of  territory  their  rush  has  given  them. 
The  Austrians  delivered  a  terriffic  blow,  but 
failed  to  follow  it  up  as  the  Germans  do, 
and  that  failure  extinguished  their  chance 
of  victor\ .  Had  we  been  still  convinced 
that  nibbling  was  the  only  j>ossible  policy 
to  pursue  when  armies  were  opposed  to 
dug-in  defenders,  we  might  have  regarded 
the  Austrian  drive  as  moderately  sticcessful. 
With  the  Carman  lesson  before  us  we 
rightly  regard  it  as  a   defeat. 

The  Enemy  Plan. 

It  is  ]x>ssible  now  to  see  that  the  Austrian 
offensive  consisted  of  two  main  dri\es,   the 
objects  of  which  were  to  secure  certain  posi- 
tions which  would  outflank  the  Italian  lines 
and  comj^el   General   Diaz  to  effect  a  con- 
siderable withdrawal,   might  even  have  in- 
volved the  capture  of  a  portion  of  his  army. 
The    first    drive    was    through    the    Brenta 
valley,  and  was  directed  at  Bassano  on  the 
plain   at  the  foot  of  the  Asiago  Plateau. 
The   second    aimed    at    Treviso   across    the 
Piave  river.     The  first  assault,   along  the 
Brenta,    met    with    initial    success,   and   the 
enemy  claimed  the  capture  of  .some  10,000 
prisoners,  including  British  and  French  as 
well  as  Italian,  but  after  having  won  to  the 
slo}')es    of    Monte    Grappa    the    drive    was 
stopped    and    counter-attacks    yielded    pri- 
soners to  the   Italians,    and   regained  them 
some  of  the  lost  positions.     Bv  Monday  the 
Austro-Hungarians    were    definitely    held, 
and   failed  altogether  to  reach  the  plains. 
The  other  drive,   assumed  at  first  to  be  of 
a  less  formidable  nature,  turned  out  to  be 
the  more  important.      The  enemv  w^ere  ob- 
liged to  cross  the  Piave  before  thev  could 
actually  begin  the  offensive,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Italians  were  quite  aware 
of   their   intentions,    the   manner    in    which 
thev   did    this   is   remarkable.      Thev    seem 


to  have  crosseri  on  numerous  light  bridges 
of  boats,  and.  once  on  the  west  bank,  to- 
have  pushed  forward  to  secure  positions 
which  could  be  made  into  bridge  heads. 
Having  managed  to  get  these  troops  quickly 
followed  across,  a  formidable  assault 
was  made  on  the  Montello  ridge.  12  miles 
north  -  west  of  Treviso.  just  across  tlie 
Piave.  The  slopes  were  captured,  and 
enemy  claims  of  7000  prisoners  taken  were 
made,  but  the  Italians  held  the  summit 
and  refused  to  be  dislodged.  This  check 
imperilled  the  enemy  troops  which  had 
swarmed  across  the  ri\'er.  and  their  position 
was  made  still  more  precarious  ?>y  the  ris- 
ing of  the  water  behind  them  due  to  floods. 

The  Object  of  the  Capo  Sile  Attack. 

To  relieve  the  pressure  at  Montello  the 
final   part  of  the  Austrian   programme  aj>- 
pears    to    have   been    accelerated,    and    an 
attack    launched    at    Capo    Sile.    some   ten 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Piave.     This 
place  was  taken,  and  at  one  time  the  situa- 
tion   looked    dangerous.      But    the    Italians 
rallied,   and  drove  against  the  enemy,   win- 
ning   the    position   back   again.      Whilst    a 
good  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
offensive  about  Capo  Sile  I  hardly  think  it 
merits  much  notice.      Even  if  successful  an 
enemv    advance   along    the   Adriatic   would 
not  seriouslv  jeopardise  the   Italian   armies 
guarding  the  Piave  front.      It  is  quite  ob- 
vious  that   this   third    drive   w^as  original  Iv 
intended    to    follow   the   victories    the   first 
and   second   were   supposed   to   win.      Had 
the   Austrians    won    to   Bassano   the   entire 
position  of  the  Italian  forces  on  the  Piave 
would  have  been  made  untenable.      With- 
draw\al  would  have  been  imperative,  and  it 
was  with  the  object  of  hampering  this  with- 
drawal,    of     surrounding     the     retreating 
Italians,    that   the  Austrians   had   prepared 
for  the  offensive  of  Capo  Sile.     The  retir- 
ing soldiers  would  have  fallen  into  the  arms 
of    the    Austrians    pushing    along    the   Sile 
river  towards   Treviso  and   Castel   Franco. 
Success  at  Montello  would  have  had  mtich 
the  same  result.     It  would  have  endangered 
the  army   which  held  the  Piave  from  that 
place  to  the  sea,   and  as  it  fell  back  the 
enemv    forces    from    the    south    driving    at 
Treviso  would  get  between  it  and  safety. 
But  the  failure  of  the  attempt  on  Bassano, 
the  holding  up  of  the  drive  at  Montello, 
upset    this    prettv    scheme   altogether,    and 
there  was  no  object  of  launching  what  was 
intended  to  be  an  intercepting  army  at  Capo 
Sile.      That    this   offensive   did   take   place 
notwithstanding  suggests  that  the  Austrian 
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High  Command  ikvnicd  it  necessary  to 
create  a  diversion  in  f)rder  to  save  the 
troops  who  had  crossed  the  Piave  further 
north.  Obviously  the  enemy  have  failed 
in  their  attenijjt  to  repe;it  their  Isonzo  suc- 
cess. They  cannot  now  capture  a  grent 
army.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they 
.will  attemjjt  to  force  the  Italians  from  the 
Piave  bv  developing  the  attack  from  Capo 
Sile  or  not.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  they 
will  do  this  as  the  onlv  wav.  in  which  they 
can  hope  to  crush  Italian  resistance  is  by  de- 
stroying armies,  and  that  chance  they  have 
missed.  Were  it  not  for  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate roads  and  railways  an  attack  from 
the  Trentino  near  the  Lake  of  Garda  would 
be  far  more  likely.  If  the  enemy  were 
able  to  get  to  Verona  they  would  be  behind 
the  Italian  armies  in  Venetia,  and  the 
situation  would  be  serious.  The  failure  of 
the  offensives  on  the  Brenta  and  across  the 
Piave  encourage  us  to  believe  that  an  of- 
fensive anywhere  else  would  be  equally  un- 
successful. 
Germans  in  Finland  and  Ukrainia. 

Reference  was  made  in  our  last  issue  to 
the  refusal  of  the  Finns  to  accept  Swedish 
help  in  settling  their  differences.  Later 
papers  to  hand  confirm  the  view  I  hazarded, 
namely,  that  the  Scandinavian  countries 
were  not  prepared  to  give  either  side  mili- 
tarv  assistance,  but  confined  themselves 
strictlv  to  offering  to  mediate  between  the 
two  fighting  groups.  The  more  conserva- 
tive element,  represented  in  the  field  by  the 
White  Guards,  did  not  desire  to  negotiate 
with  the  Bolsheviks,  who  were  ranging  the 
country  with  their  Red  Guards.  They 
therefore  sought  military  help  to  subdue 
their  adversaries,  and  found  it  in  Germany. 
Naturally  the  Wilhelmstrasse  jumped  at  the 
idea  which  marched  entirely  with  its  wishes, 
and  soon  in  Finland,  as  in  Ukrainia, 
Poland.  Lithuania,  and  the  other  border 
provinces,  German  troops  appeared,  invited 
in  by  a  notable  section  of  the  people  them- 
selves. With  their  aid  the  White  Guards 
triumphed  just  as  did  the  moderates  in^ 
Ukrainia,  and  naturally  the  new  Govern- 
ment set  up,  impelled  thereto  not  merely 
by  force,  but  also  by  gratitude,  concluded 
a  treaty  with  our  enemies  wholely  advan- 
tageous to  them.  Cables  tell  of  \dolent 
doings  in  South  Russia,  but  the  German 
policv  of  supporting  one  faction  against  the 
other  continues  to  work  only  too  well.  The 
continued  truce  between  the  Cossacks  and 
the  Germans  shows  that  the  latter  must  be 
sifiing  with  the  more  conservative  element, 
w'hich  the  Cossacks  are  also  upholding. 


Will  the  Japanese  Intervene? 

The  situation  in  Sil>eria  is  calling  for 
considerable  attention  just  now,  and  the 
doings  of  Japan  are  being  followed  with 
great  interest.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Japanese  during  the  last  few 
months  have  been  preparing  for  the  equip- 
ment of  a  great  army.  The  taking  over  of 
the  munition  factories  by  the  State  is  one 
of  the  minor  indications  of  this.  If  they 
are  getting  together  a  large  force,  where 
is  it  going  to  he  used  ?  One  naturally  ar- 
rives at  the  conclusion,  bv  a  process  of 
elimination,  that  it  can  only  be  used  in 
S.beria  or  China.  A  great  Japanese  army 
in  France  would  be  immen.selv  v:duabie  just 
now,  but  there  are  no  ships  available  to 
tr;insport  the  Nipon  fighters  to  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe.  The  position  with  regard 
to  Japanese  soldiers  is  similar  to  that  which 
obtains  concerning  Australian  wheat. 
Wheat  is  urgently  wanted  in  England,  and 
there  are  immense  quantities  of  it  here,  but 
instead  of  sending  ships  to  fetch  it  the 
British  Government  leaves  it  lying  here, 
and  dispatches  ships  to  Canada,  to  the 
United  States,  to  Argentine,  for  this  much- 
needed  cereal.  One  ship  can  transport  five 
times  as  much  wheat  from  the  United  States 
as  it  can  from  Australia.  In  the  same  way 
one  ship  can  convey  five  times  as  many 
American  soldiers  to  France  as  it  could 
Japanese.  There  is  no  lack  of  men  in 
America,  the  problem  is  to  get  them  to 
France.  We  may  take  it  as  absolutely  cer- 
tain therefore  that  there  will  be  no  attempt 
to  convey  a  Japanese  armv  to  Europe.  But 
if  a  great  force  is  being  assembled  by  the 
Mikado  it  is  not  for  use  in  his  own  kingdom, 
and  we  may  assume  that  it  is  prepared  to 
cross  rapidly  to  the  mainland  of  Asia.  Al- 
ready we  see  suggestions  that  the  anti-Bol- 
shevik Russians  in  Siberia  should  invite  the 
Japanese  to  come  over  and  help  them, 
much  as  the  anti-Bolshevik  Finns  asked 
the  Germans  to  come  to  their  assistance.  It 
may  be  very  good  indeed  for  Siberia  to 
have  a  powerful  Japanese  armv  pacifying 
the  place  just  as  it  may  have  been  good, 
for  Finland  to  ha\e  the  German  armies  re- 
store peace  to  the  land.  W^e  may  be  quite 
sure  that  the  Japanese  will  not  interfere  in 
Siberia  unless  the  Allies  agree  to  their 
doing  so.  Little  notice  is  taken  here  at 
present  of  the  position  in  China,  no  doubt 
because  we  hear  so  little  about  it,  but  ap- 
parently the  chaos  there  is  so  great  as  to  well 
warrant  the  interference  of  some  outside 
Power.  It  would  be  difficult  for  the  Allies 
to  object  to  the  Japanese  sending  troops  tc- 
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China  to  safeguard  tht>  interests  of 
foreigners  tiiere.  There  is  obviously  no 
other  power  that  could  do  this,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  Japanese  are  preparing  large 
forces  for  the  policing  of  China,  the  occa- 
sion for  which  they  may  regard  as  rapidly 
approaching. 

inlter- Allied    Labour's   Aims. 

/An   Inter- Allied   Labour  Conference  met 
/n    London   at    the  end   of    February,    and 
I  here    agreement     as     to     war    aims    was 
reached.     We  have  had  many  cable  refer- 
ences to  this  gathering,  and  stress  has  been 
laid  u]K>n  the  clauses  relating  to  territorial 
readjustments,  but  a  careful  |:>erusal  of  the 
agreement  itself  discloses  the  fact  that  these 
are  merelv  subsidiary  to  the  principal  pro- 
posals—a' "  League  of  Nations,"   and"  no 
economic   war   after   war."      The  basis   of 
the  whole  settlement  is  made  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  the  members  of  the  congress 
realised  the  futility  of  carrying  on  a  future 
trade  war.     Organised  labour  showed  itself 
emphatic     in     its     refusal     to     allow     any 
economic  war  after  the  war ;  in  its  demand 
for  equal  opportunities  of  manufacture  and 
commerce  for  all  i>eoples  ;  in  its  denuncia- 
tion of  fiscal  protection  and  economic  ag- 
gression of  all  sorts,  especially  in  the  form 
of  hostile  discriminations  against  particular 
nations  or  against  foreigners  generally  ;  and 
in  its  resolute  determination  to  prevent  any 
combination  of  militarism  with  capitalistic 
exploitation.     The  conference  was   able   to 
speak   in   the  name  of   practically   all   the 
organised  working  classes  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium  and  Italy.     The  gathering 
had  lieen  preceded  by   six  months'    discus- 
sion  in    the    respective    countries    of    the 
British    Labour    Party's   Memorandum    of 
War  Aims,  which  was  universally  accepted 
as  a  basis.    The  Conference  made  a  solemn 
appeal     across     the    battle    fronts     to    the 
Labour   and   Socialist  organisations  of   the 
Central  Lmpires,  calling  on  them  similarly 
to  formulate,  independent  of  their  govern- 
ments,   the   war   aims   for   which   they   felt 
themselves  to  be  fighting.     They  were  asked 
to  define  preciselv  what  there  is  about  the 
formulated   agreement   they   disagree  with. 
When  this  has  been  done  and  the  rival  war 
aims  of  the  contesting  peoples  are  definitely 
in  contrast,  the  moment  will  have  come  for 
a    renewed    demand    by    the    Labour    and 
Socialist   organisations   of     all     belligerent 
eountries   for   a  full   meeting   of    an    Inter- 
national  Congress  in   Switzerland  or  some 
other  neutral   place. 


The  Argument  for  a  Congress. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  thus  sets  out  the  posi- 
t^ioi^  : — "  Bythat  time  the  governments  may 
possibly   be    not     altogether     unwilling     to 
allow  such  a  congress  to  take  place;   and 
may  conceivably  not  find  it  altogether  easy 
to   refuse   to  the   representatives  of   labour 
the     passports     that     have     already     been 
granted  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  other 
interests.      There   are    indeed    more   things 
unlikely  in  the  world  than  that — in  the  ap- 
parent  impossibility   of  either   side   attain- 
ing within  the  near  future  any  decisive  mili- 
tary success  on  the  western  front,   and  the 
failure   of   each    belligerent    to   reduce    the 
other  by  starvation — the  peoples  will  some- 
how  take  the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of 
the   governments.       And    the    governments, 
unable  to  get  out  of  the  deadlock,  may  pre- 
sently not  be  imwilling,  without  committing 
themselves  in  any  way,  to  let  Labour  and 
Socialist  organisations  try  their  hands.     The 
leaders   of   working-class  opinion   in    Eng- 
land   and    France    are  under    r.o    illusions 
about    the     relative     importance    of     trade 
unions   and   Socialist   societies   in  all  coun- 
tries to  withstand  the  will  of  governments 
appealing  to  national   loyalty   and   patriot- 
ism.     They  believe  that,   not  on  one  side 
onlv,  such  genuine  divergences  as  exist  be- 
tween the  peoples  are  widened  and  deepened 
by  unavowed   designs  of  aggression  enter- 
tained   by    particular    sections,    aspirations 
after  extension  of  territory,   and  especially 
projects  for  economic  and  financial  exploi- 
tation  taking    the    form  of    an    "  economic 
war  after  the  war."     He  goes  on  to  point 
out    that    "  if    the    International    Congress 
came  to  any  substantial  agreement  the  war 
would  have  to  stop.     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the   congress,    as   many    predict,    broke    ir- 
reconciliably    asunder,    the    respective   Gov- 
ernments would  each   have  got  its  "  second 
wind  "   in  a  renewal   of  support  from  the 
working  class,    convinced    that  nothing   re- 
mained but  to  fight  the  quarrel  out  to  the 
bitter  end." 

Alsace-Lorraine  and  the   Colonies. 

The  agreement  reached  concerning  Al- 
sace-Lorraine has  surprised  many  people 
who  imagined  that  orc:anised  Labour  in 
France  was  unalterably  opposed  to  a  re- 
ferendum of  the  people  there.  This  idea 
got  abroad,  thanks  to  M.  Thomas,  who  de- 
clared that  under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever would  the  French  people  agree  to  any- 
thing but  unconditional  return,  and  scouted 
The  idea  of  a  referendum  to  ascertain  the 
wishes  of  the   inhabitants  themselves.      On 
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his  return  [o  France  he  was  jiromptly  taken 
to  task,  and  had  to  declare  that  he  did  not 
speak  for  French  workers,  but  merely  ex- 
pressed his  own  opinion.  That  explanation. 
l>v  the  wav.  never  receixed  the  publicity 
given  to  his  first  announcement.  The 
Labour  agreement  says  : — 

The  new  treaty  of  peace,  in  rccogrnising- 
that  Germany  Ijy  her  declaration  of  war  of 
i()i4  has  herself  broken  the  Treaty  of 
Frankfort,  will  make  null  and  void  the  grains 
of  a  brutal  conquest  and  of  the  violence  com- 
mitted against  the  people.  France  having- 
secured  this  rccoRnition  can  properly  agree 
TO  a  fresh  consultation  of  the  population  of 
.Alsace  and  Lorraine  as  to  its  own  desires. 

The  question  of  the  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies was  discussed  at  lenfi;th,  and  defi- 
nite proposals  were  made  regarding  them. 
These  are  too  long  to  give  here,  but  the 
principal  ones  are  as  follow  : — 

The  Conference  considers  that  the  treaty 
of  peace  ought  to  secure  to  the  natives  in  all 
colonies  and  dependencies  effective  protec- 
tion against  the  excesses  of  capitalistic  colo- 
nialism. The  conference  demands  the  con- 
cession of  administrative  autonomy  for  all 
groups  of  people  that  attain  a  certain  degree 
of  civilisation  and  for  all  the  others  a  pro- 
g-ressive  participation   in  local  government. 

The  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  re- 
turn of  the  colonies  to  those  who  possessed 
them  before  the  war  or  the  exchange  or 
compensations  which  might  be  effected 
ought  not  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the  making 
of  peace. 

Those  colonies  that  have  been  taken  by 
conquest  from  any  belligerent  must  be 
made  the  subject  of  special  consideration  at 
the  Peace  Conference  as  to  which  the  com- 
munities in  their  neighbourhood  will  be  en- 
titled to  take  part.  But  the  clause  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  on  this  point  must  secure 
economic  equality  in  such  territories  for  the 
peoples  of  all  nations  and  thereby  guaran- 
tee that  none  is  shut  out  from  legitimate 
access  to  raw  materials  ;  prevented  from  dis- 
posing of  their  own  products  or  deprived  of 
their  proper  share  of  economic  development. 

That  the  fate  of  the  captured  colonies  is 
a  matter  of  international  not  merely  local 
concern  is  now  everx where  accepted  by 
world  statesmen.  Proof  of  this  is  given 
by  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Walter  Long 
that  the  question  of  the  future  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  taken  from  Germany  will 
not  be  discussed  at  the  Imperial  Confer- 
ence now  sitting  in  London,  but  will  be  one 
of  the  subjects  to  settle  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. 

Is   Peace  by   Negotiation   Now   Possible? 

The  opening  paragraph  of  the  Inter- 
Allied  Labour  agreement  is  well  worth  read- 
ing. It  runs  : — "  The  Inter-Allied  Confer- 
ence declares  that  whatever  may  have  been 


the  cau.ses  of  the  oullirc.ik  uf  war  it  is  clear 
tliat  die  peoples  of  Europe  who  are  neces- 
sarily the  chief  sufferers  from  its  horrors, 
had  them.selves  no  hand  in  it.  Their  com- 
mon interest  is  now*  .so  to  condtict  the  ter- 
rible struggle  in  which  thev  find  themselves 
engaged  as  to  bring  it  as  soon  as  may  be 
possible  to  an  issue  in  a  secure  and  lasting 
peace  for  the  world."  The  answer  of  the 
hitter-ender  to  all  such  suggestions  is  that 
Germany  must  be  crushed,  because  onlv 
then  can  peace  be  made  certain.  Not  so 
long  ago  peace  by  negotiation  seemed  not 
only  jwssible,  but  near.  Now  Germany  is 
obviously  making  a  bid  for  victory  in  the 
field,  and  the  Allies  maintain  that  to  talk  1 
of  peace  now  is  to  confess  defeat.  That 
is  the  position  to-dav. 

Conscription  and  Home  Rule  Abandoned. 

Lord  Curzon  made  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords  which  indicates  that  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland  and  Conscription  for  Ireland 
ha\e  both  been  abandoned.  A  short  while 
back  the  British  Government  offered  Ireland 
Home  Rule  if  it  would  accept  conscription, 
and  announced  its  set  determination  to  put 
through  a  Home  Rule  Bill  and  to  force  con- 
scription on  the  unwilling  people.  The  at- 
titude taken  up  by  most  Irishmen  was.  that 
if  the  British  Government  proposed  to  grant 
Ireland  Home  Rule,  was  prepared  to  trust 
an  Irish  Parliament  with  the  conduct  of  the 
country's  affairs,  it  ought  to  leave  the 
question  of  conscription  to  be  decided  bv 
that  Parliament,  ought  no  more  to  force 
compulsory  service  on  an  Ireland  it  intended 
to  make  self-governing,  than  it  would  on 
Australia  or  South  Africa  against  their  will. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  Government 
realised  that  it  could  not  enforce  conscrip- 
tion in  Ireland,  and  it  has  evidently  found 
it  difficult  to  frame  a  Home  Rule  Bill  which 
is  likely  to  be  acceptable.  Therefore  it 
has  apparently  decided  to  refuse  tO'  grant 
self-government  altogether,  and  has  also 
given  up  the  idea  of  conscription. 

Plots  in  Ireland  and  Australia. 

We  know  little  of  what  is  going  on  in 
Ireland.  The  Irish  leaders  who  were  ar- 
rested recently  in  connection  with  the  al- 
leged German  plot  are  not  to  be  tried.  The 
Irish  Secretary,  Mr.  Shortt,  declares  that 
there  is  enough  evidence  against  them  to 
warrant  a  prosecution  for  treason,  but  such 
a  prosecution  is  not  considered  either  neces- 
sary or  advisable.  The  prisoners  are,  hoyr- 
ever,  to  remain  in  confinement,  it  would 
seem,   pending  the  King's  pleasure.      Ix>rd 
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''VVimborne,  who  preceded  Lord  French  as 
Viceroy  of  Ireland,  said  that  conditions 
tiiere  an>  worse  than  ever,  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  80,000  of  the  British 
troops  now  stationed  there  oncjht  to  be  on 
anotlier  front.     With  regard  to  the  plot  he 

■  said  "  The  Irish  Executive  was  not  aware 
of  anv  further  plot  until  the  British  Gov- 
ernment discovered  it."  He  added  that  he 
would  like  to  know  more  about  it.  A  faint 
echo  of  the  Irish  troubles  has  been  heard  in 
Australia,  where  the  Acting  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Mr.  Watt,  assures  us  that  an  organisa- 
tion has  been  discovered  which  has  as  object 
the  establishment  of  an  Irish  republic  in- 
dependent of  Great  Britain.  Acting  with 
great  promptitude  the  Minister  has  had 
seven  of  the  ringleaders  arrested  and  in- 
terned, but  promises  a  public  inquiry  into 
the  whole  matter.  That  is  a  wholly  com- 
mendable decision,  as,  until  this  enquiry 
sets  the  matter  at  rest,  the  wildest  and  most 
absurd  stories  will  flv  about.  What  on 
earth  such  an  organisation,  if  it  exists  here. 
Can  hope  to  gain  by  scheming  for  a  repub- 
lican Ireland,  or  what  possible  influence  it 
expects  Australia  can  have  in  the  matter, 
it  is  diflicult  to  see.  Although  no  sensible 
j>erson  would  dream  of  associating  Irish- 
Australians  with  such  a  movement,  until 
the  enquiry  is  made  plenty  of  people  who 
are  not  sensible  will  do  so,  so  the  sooner 
it  starts  the  better. 

Our  Naval  Bases. 

In  March,  191 1,  Admiral  Sir  Reginald 
Henderson  presented  his  "  Recommenda- 
tions in  regard  to  the  general  administra- 
tion, organisation,  distribution,  etc.,  of  the 
Naval  Forces  of  the  Commonwealth." 
His  proposals  have  been  somewhat  modi- 
fied, but  in  the  main  they  form  the  foun- 
dation on  which  the  naval  policy  of  the 
Gommouwealth  has  been  builded.  In  those 
far-off  days  the  submarine  was  an  unknown 
quantity  in  naval  warfare,  the  aeroplane 
still  a  toy.  These  two  machines  have 
greatlv  altered  the  entire  naval  situation, 
but  s-till  we  appear  to  be  bound  bv  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  gallant  admiral.  I  do  not 
propose  to  criticise  the  administration  of 
the  Navv  Office  or  the  Defence  Depart- 
ment, or  the  Public  Works  Department,  or 
whoever  is  responsible  for  the  continued  ex- 
penditure of  money  on  naval  bases  and  the 
like.  This  may  be  entirely  justified  by  cir- 
cumstances of  which  I  know  nothing.  I 
look  at  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  man  in  the  street,  without  any  special 
knowledge,  but  with  an  average  amount  of 


common  sense.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
outcry  about  the  construction  of  the  naval 
bases  is  the  report  of  the  Public  Accounts 
Committee,  which  referred  to  the  hap- 
hazard and  costly  method  of  construction 
at  the  Henderson  Base  in  West  Australia. 
•  Why  on  earth,  one  naturally  asks,  when 
methods  of  na\'al  warfare  entirely  different 
from  those  existing  nine  years  ago  are  being 
evolved,  do  we  continue  to  carrv  out — at 
great  cost — a  scheme  which,  when  the  war 
is  over,  may  prove  quite  obsolete?  Why,. if 
bases  must  be  built,  concentrate  on  one  in 
far-off  West  Australia,  where  it  is  self- 
evident  no  naval  engagements  are  at  all 
likely  to  take  place? 

Why  Not  Go  Slow? 

We  know  that  the  task  before  the  Trea- 
surer of  financing  the  war  and  the  Common- 
wealth is  becoming  daily  more  severe,  why 
not  lighten  the  load  Australians  have  to 
carry  by  going  slow  with  all  work  not 
directly  demanded  by  the  war  ?  Go  so 
slow  as  to  stop  altogether.  It  is  admitted 
that  even  with  redoubled  effort  and  the  use 
of  costly  machinery  now  difficult  to  obtain, 
it  will  be  ten  or  twelve  years  before  the 
ba.se  in  question  could  be  finished.  Would 
it  not  be  far  better  to  quit  work  on  it  al- 
together until  the  war  is  over,  and  then 
model  it  to  suit  the  new  conditions  ?  Surely 
that  is  preferable  to  pushing  on  with  what 
experience  may  show  is  not  the  best  sort  of 
base  to  create.  .  Naval  strategy  is  more  or 
less  in  the  melting  pot ;  we  have  little  idea 
as  to  what  sort  of  situation  the  war  will 
leave  behind.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
after  the  Peace  Conference  we  may  dis- 
cover that  entirely  different  naval  arrange- 
ments will  have  to  be  made,  and  then 
would  we  still  take  the  attitude  that  because 
so  much  money  had  been  spent  on  the  job 
already  we  ought  to  finish  it  anv  way, 
whether  it  would  be  any  use  or  not  !  I  am 
all  for  getting  ready  for  eventualities,  and 
not  being  caught  napping,  but  in  this  par- 
ticular case  we  cannot  possibly  get  ready 
for  a  dozeui  vears,  and  a  delav  of  a  vear 
or  two  would  not  be  serious,  especially  if 
that  df^lay  might,  in  the  end,  save  the  coun- 
try millions  of  pounds  sterling.  Admittedly 
the  naval  bases  are  not  going  to  play  anv 
part  whatever  in  the  present  war,  then  why 
go  on  spending  money  on  them  at  present. 
Rather,  if  the  Treasurer  is  so  happilv  able 
to  find  funds,  let  us  utilise  the  amount  that 
would  be  spent  on  the  bases  in  doing  some- 
thing that  would  be  of  real  use  to  us  whilst 
the  struggle  continues. 
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Create  a  Seaplane  Fleet. 

Australia  uilli  its  \.i>t  distances,  and  its 
lack   (>t    warships,    has    yet    to   be  guarded 
against   cliance  raiders.      The  difficulty  of 
doing   tliis   is   patent.      Here  surely   is  just 
the   situation     where    aerial     reconnaisance 
might    l>e   used    with   the  very   greatest   ad- 
vantage.    The  watcrplane  has  proved  itself 
a  magiiiru-ent  ally  of  the  warship.      It  has 
become   tlie  eyes  of   the  fleet   just   as   the 
aero])lane  has  become  the  eyes  of  the  army. 
A  waterplane  has  at    least    ten    times  the 
radius  of  a  cruiser,  which  means,  of  course, 
that  one  aerial  scout  could  do  the  work  of 
ten  fast  vessels    which   steam  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.    But  aircraft  need  proper 
bases,  suitable    aerodromes,    demand  train- 
ing   schools    and    workshops.       All     these 
things    can    be   got    for    money     and     got 
quickly.     Instead  of  spending  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  on  preparing  for  the 
-construction  of  a  naval  base,  which  at  the 
best  would  not  be  ready  until  1930,  would 
it  not  be  far  better  to  devote  the  money 
to  the  creation  of  a  seaplane  fleet,  with  suit- 
able stations   which,    a   few   months   hence, 
would  l>e  effectively  patrolline  the  coast  of 
this  great  continent  ?     To  any  sensible  man 
it  seems  wicked  waste  to  continue  making 
something    which    may    coiiceivably    be  of 
some  use  twelve  years  hence  whilst  neglect- 
ing altogether  to  provide  a  protection  which 
could  easily  be  obtained  whilst  the  war  is 
still  raging.     The  wavs  of  the  Defence  De- 
partment in  na\al  matters  cannot,  of  course, 
l>e  understood  by  the  ordinary  man.     Why. 
for  instance,  should  the  Naval  College  and 
its  related  establishments  be  banished  from 
a  safe  and  convenient  place  like  Geelong  and 
lie    planted     down     in     inaccessible    Jervis 
Bay,    where  they  lie  exposed  to  the  guns 
of  anv  rover  which  happens   to  pass  by  ? 
Whv  begin  work  first  on  a  naval  base  on 
our   distant    west    coast,    where    no    naval 
actions  could  be  expected,   instead  of  con- 
centrating on  those  in  the  east  and  north, 
W'hich  are.  at  any  rate,  nearer  to  the  scene 
of   probable  activity.      No  wonder  Austra- 
lians get  angry  and  ask  what  it  all  means. 
Thev  are  finding  the  money,  and  ultimately 
thev  will  demand  a  reckoning  from  some- 
one. 
The   New   Australian   Commander-in-Chief. 

Early  this  year  arrangements  .were  begun 
to  withdraw  all  English  officers  of  high 
rank  from  the  Australian  army  in  France 
and  replace  them  by  Australians.  These 
were  completed  at  the  end  of  May,  and  the 
A.I.F.  is  now  commanded  throughout  by 
its  own  officers,  the   distinguished    English 


generals  who  so  greatly  heljx.'d  to  transform 
our   soldiers   into   a   mighty    fighting    force 
having   been    found    posts  elsewhere.      Not 
only  are  Australians  now   in  supreme  com- 
mand, but   .tII   of   them   are  citizen  officers, 
none  of  them    professional    soldiers.      The 
most  brilliant  leader  Australia  has  produced 
-  -General  White,  a  soldier  bv  profession — 
leaves  the  army  with  his  English  colleagues, 
and  goes  as  chief-of-stafl"  to  General  Bird- 
wood,  who  has  l:)een  placed  at  the  head  of 
one    of     the     English     armies.        General 
Monash  has  been  appointed  Commander-in- 
Chief  of   the  A.I.F.    in    France;    General 
Gellibrand  takes  over  his  division.    The  other 
divisions  are  now  commanded  liv   Generals 
Rosenthal,   Glasgow,   Goddard  and  Leane. 
General    Blarney — a   professional    soldier — 
follows   General    White    as    Chief-of-Stafi". 
Brilliant  indeed  has  been  the  career  of  Sir 
John    Monash,    and  his   preferment   is   the 
more   remarkable   in    view^   of  the   Austra- 
lianisation  of  the  A.I.F.  high  command,  as 
he  is  not  of  British  descent,  and  is  a  Jew, 
who    still     professes     the     Hebrew     faith.' 
There  is  universal  agreement  as  to  his  fitness 
for  his  high  post,   as  during  the  long  and 
trying  fighting  on  Gallipoli  and  in  France 
he  has  always  made  good.    He  has  achieved 
distinction    in    all    the   professions    he   has 
taken  up,  as  lawyer,  engineer,  soldier.    He 
has    a    great    reputation    for    thoroughness, 
quick  grasp  and  for  seeing  things  through. 
The  A.I.F.    will,    of  course,    maintain   its 
high  reputation  under  his  command,  though 
it  cannot  but  feel  the  loss  of  men  like  Bird- 
wood,   White,   Walker  and  Smythe. 

New  Zea'and  Affairs. 

The  Gre},'  by-election  was  the  political 
event  of  the  fortnight.  The  late  member 
(Mr.  P.  C.  Webb)  had  refused  to  serve 
with  the  expeditionary  force.  \yas  sen- 
tenced to  two  years'  imprisonment,  and 
forfeited  his  seat  in  Parliament.  The 
Labour  candidate  (  Mr.  H.  E.  Holland) 
Avon  the  seat  on  Mav  29th.  Mr.  Holland 
has  a  long-  Australian  record  of  strenu- 
ous agitation,  mostly  in  New  South 
Wales.  He  is  an  uncompromising  anti- 
conscriptionist,  and  affirmed  his  belief 
in  peace  by  negotiation.  The  further 
calling-up  of  teachers  is  creating  uneasi- 
ness. The  Minister  of  Education  says 
that  further  improvements  in  the  educa- 
tion system  are  out  of  the  question  un- 
less the  present  acute  shortage  of 
teachers  was  remedied,  and  that  he 
thought  we  had  reached  the  limit  of 
teachers  for  the  fighting  line. 


Stead  s:    Ri'iiPtt;    ;9f6/}8. 
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Why  Not  Plant  Forests  and   Make  Our  Own  Paper  ? 


A  good  deal  has  been  written  and  said 
lately  about  the  possibilities  of  utilising 
water  power  in  Australia,  which  is  at  pre- 
sent running  to  waste,  and  many  have  been 
the  arguments  to  show  on  the  one  side  that 
the  harnessing  of  rivers  cannot  possibly  ad- 
vantage us,  and  on  the  other  to  demon- 
strate that  by  using  the  available  streams 
the  industries  of  the  Commonwealth  can  be 
immenselv  benefited.  In  an  article  pub- 
lished last  September  I  dealt  more  particu- 
larly with  the  proposal  to  dam  the  head- 
waters of  the  Kiewa  and  Mitta  Mitta  rivers 
I  did  not  deal  on  that  occasion  with  the 
possibilities  of  the  scheme,  contenting  my- 
self with  assuming  that  those  who  were 
anxious  to  transfonn  the  waters  of  these 
rivers  into  electric  powder  were  satisfied  that 
the  scheme  was  a  practicable  one.  What 
I  asked  then  was  :  If  those  concerned  were 
willing  to  back  their  proposals  by  finding 
the  money  to  carry  them  out.  why  the  State 
Government  should  refuse  to  grant  them 
facilities  for  so  doing?* 

Everywhere  the  w^orld  over  just  now 
efforts  are  behig  made  to  utilise  water- 
power.  In  Norway,  in  Sweden,  in  Switzer- 
land, in  Italv.  in  America,  in  Spain, 
rivers  are  being  harnessed  and  made  to 
work  for  man.  A  tremendous  impetus  in 
favour  of  utilising  waste  w\iter  has,  of 
course,  Ijeen  given  by  the  serious  lack  of 
coal,  and  the  certaintv  that  for  many  years 
to  come  this  necessary  commodity  will  con- 
tinue to  be  very  costly.  Under  the  stress 
of  war  the  Germans  have  utilised  great 
quantities  of  their  brown  coal  deposits,  but 
they  have  bv  no  means  confined  themselves 
to  this  type  of  electricity  producer.  Ap- 
parently the  Government  of  Victoria  intends 
to  father  the  endea\our  to  use  the  brown 
coal  de[K»sits  at  Morwell,  but  that  should 
not  debar  it  from  attempting  at  the  same 
time  to  transform  the  w^aste  waters  of  its 
rivers  into  electric  power,  certainly  should 
not  he  sufiicient  reason  for  refusing  to 
permit   these   rivers    to  be   so   utilised. 

The  coal  strikes  of  1916  and  1917  surely 
demonstrated  to  the  whole  of  the  Common- 
we.Thh   the  value  of   a   worker   who   never 


*Since    the    above    article    was    in    type,    the 
Government  has  agreed   to  permit  private  en- 
terprise to  develop  the  scheme. 


downs  tools,  never  grumbles,  never  goe> 
slow,  never  demands  increased  wages,  never 
tires.  The  initial  cost  of  forcing  rivers 
to  make  electricity  may  be  great,  but  once 
they  have  been  harnessed  they  go  on  doing- 
their  work  without  let  or  hindrance.  This 
is  obviously  one  of  the  greatest  advantages 
water  power  has  over  coal.  Formerly, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  to  utilise  this 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  a  factory  to  the 
river,  the  fall,  or  the  lake  where  the  water 
was,  water  power  was  at  an  immense  dis- 
advantage. Coals  could  be  taken  to  the 
factory  and  therefore  that  could  be  set  up 
at  the  most  convenient  spot,  but  since  the 
discovery  of  utilising  water  to  make  elec 
tricity  and  the  development  of  the  possibility, 
of  transporting  this  electricity  hundreds  of 
miles  from  where  it  was  made,  that  disad 
vantage  has  entirely  disappeared. 

In  fact,  it  is  so  much  easier  to  transmit 
electricity  than  it  is  to  cart  coal  that  nowa- 
days electric  plants  are  set  down  near  coal 
mines  and  the  electricity  made  is  conveyed 
to  the  factory,  instead  of,  as  formerly, 
trucking  the  coal  to  the  factory  itself  and 
shovelling  it  there  into  furnaces  in  order 
to  generate  steam.  The  question  now  is 
not  of  the  respective  ease  of  handling  coal 
and  water,  but  of  the  cost  of  making  elec- 
tricity by  steam-driven  turbines  as  compared 
with  water-driven  ones.  So  rapid  has  been 
the  development  of  electricity,  and  so 
great  has  been  the  advance  in  hydro-elec- 
tric work,  that  it  is  foolish  for  us  to  calmly 
sit  down  and  sav  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
utilise  the  rivers  of  Australia  for  this  pur- 
jxDse. 

If  cheap  electric  power  is  made  available 
then  many  industries  which  at  present  can- 
not be  carried  on  in  Australia  could  be 
fostered.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  of 
these  is  that  of  making  paper.  Owing  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  forests  of  America 
and  Canada  have  been  ravaged  to  secure 
wood  suitable  for  grinding  into  pulp  to 
transform  into  paper  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
serious  shortage  of  raw  materials  for  paper 
making  for  many  years  to  come.  True  in 
Norway  and  Sweden  there  is  now  a  system- 
atic planting  of  spruce  and  poplar  and 
other  suitable  soft  woods,  and  there  is  talk 
of  this  "crop  planting  "  in  America  also,  but 
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this  rolit'f  cannot  come  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  Alreaily  America  is  looking  to 
Alaska  for  iier  sujiplies.  Canada  has 
l>lontv  of  \v(X)(l  availabl<'  in  the  far  north, 
but  the  question  of  trans]Jortation  causes 
prices  to  constantly  increase. 

America  alone  uses  4,000,000  ions  of 
"news"'  ])ai)er  e\ery  year.  To  make  this 
8,000,000  tons  of  timber'  of  a  special  class 
are  require!  1.  Fn  Australia  the  consumption 
of  "news  "  pajx^r  alone  is  about  800  tons  a 
week.  At  pre-war  prices,  about  ^i^^ii  a 
ton,  that  means  half-a-million  pounds  a 
year.  At  present  'lay  j>rices  it  is  over 
^1,000.000.  Australia  ought  to  be  able 
to  enter  successfully  into  this  great  trade, 
providing  it  is  possible  to  secure  cheap 
timber,  cheap  water  or  w^ater-power,  and 
cheap  transportation.  Cheap  timber  pre- 
supposes cheap  land  suitable  to  the  class  of 
timber  to  be  grown,  and  it  happens  that  of 
all  the  States  in  the  Commonwealth,  Vic- 
toria is  most  favoured  in  this  respect.  It 
possesses  mountain  ranges  and  elevated 
plains  which  are  ideal  for  the  growth  of 
the  timber  most  suitable  and  profitable  for 
paper-making.  These  are  the  spruce  and 
the  poplar,  which  produce  the  cheapest 
pulp.  In  Europe  the  spruce  grows  at  about 
1500  to  3500  feet  above  .sea  level.  The 
State  of  Victoria  owns  land  at  this  altitude 
of  a  combined  area  of  somethinsf  like  1260 
square  miles,  or  806,400  acres.  This  land 
is  situated  on  the  Bogong  high  plains,  the 
Dargo  high  plains,  the  Snowy  high  plains, 
and  on  Nuninyong  and  Gelantipv.  Much 
of  this  land  is  treeless,  and  could  be  seeded 
quickly.  Allowing  for  fire-breaks,  rocky 
out-crops,  and  land  which  cannot  be  imme- 
diately operated  on,  there  remain  at  least 
500,000  acres  eminentlv  suited  to  the 
growth  of  paper  timber  at  a  minimum  cost. 

A  vital  factor  in  the  making  of  pulp  for 
paper  manufacture  is  cheap  water  power. 
It  is  this  which  enables  Norway  to  produce 
pulp  cheaper  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  In  Norway  there  is  an  immense 
production  of  electricity  for  power  purposes 
in  paper-making  and  chemical  industries. 
This  gives  a  steady  day  load,  with  the 
result  that  the  cost  of  lighting  cities,  towns 
and  villages  is  only  a  fraction  of  that  in 
other  countries.  If  the  scheme  for  im- 
pounding the  waters  of  the  Kiewa  and 
other  rivers  were  carried  out  the  necessary 
cheap  power  for  pulping  the  spruce  and 
poplar  would  be  available.  Cheap  trans- 
portation naturally  follows  the  production 
of    cheap    electricity.       Electric    tramwavs 


could  be  operated  all  over  the  mountains  at 
a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  horse  haulage. 

It  mav  be  objected  that  the  forests  pro- 
posed might  |)Ossibly  supplv  our  children 
or  our  grandchildren  with  paper,  but  that 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  would  get  no 
benefit  at  all  out  of  the  business.  In  Nor- 
way the  spruce  tree  attains  a  height  of  ^'o 
feet,  with  a  diameter  of  10  inches  a  foot 
from  the  ground  in  24  years.  In  Australia 
the  same  result  would  be  reached  in  fifteen 
years.  The  poplar  which  grows  at  a  lowei- 
altitude  would  be  fit  to  cut  in  12  or  13 
vears.  That  is  to  sav,  if  we  got  busy 
at  once  and  began  planting  this  year,  by 
1930  pulping  could  begin,  and  ten  years 
later  the  total  amount  of  "news'"'  pap>er 
needed  in  Australia  could  be  produced  from 
our  own  forests. 

Spruce  trees  are  exceedingly  valuable 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  In  Europe  it 
is  estimated  that  one  ton  of  standing  spruce 
is  worth  -£2  ;  when  cut  and  s^^ripped  it  is 
worth  ^^^  ;  when  made  into  pulp  for  paper- 
making  it  is  worth  ^8 ;  bleached  it  sells  at 
^11;  turned  into  viscose  and  spun  into 
silk  it  is  worth  ^^iioo.  Five  tons  of  arti- 
ficial silk  made  from  wood  were  manufac- 
tured every  day  in  Germanv  before  the 
war.  Alcohol  made  from  cellulose,  of 
which  there  is  50  per  cent,  in  dry  wood, 
will,  before  long,  become  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  energy  in  internal  combustion 
engines.  The  Germans,  of  course,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  petrol,  have  been  obliged  to 
use  cellulose  alcohol  in  great  quantities. 
It  is  said  that  they  have  been  able  to  pro- 
duce it  at  as  low  a  cost  as  3d.  per  gallon. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  initial  expendi- 
ture for  seeding  1000  acres  would  be 
_;^ii2  5o.  With  wages,  interest  on  money 
expended,  administration  charges,  etc.,  the 
total  cost  is  estimated  to  be  about  ;^20  per 
acre,  or  ^^19,250.  The  return  from  the 
timber,  if  only  20s.  per  ton  be  realised,, 
would  be  -j^i  20,000  per  1000  acres.  The 
marketing  cost,  which  includes  cutting, 
stripping,  sawing,  transportation,  and  ad- 
ministration charges,  is  estimated  at  about 
;^35,ooo  per  thousand  acres.  At  the  pre- 
sent scale  of  Australian  requirements  for 
news  and  printing  papers  2000  tons  of  wood 
would  be  required  everv  week.  To  grow 
these  would  require  17  acres.  For  the 
year,  therefore,  the  timber  on  900  acres 
would  be  needed.  Obviously,  if  we  are 
in  earnest  about  developing  our  natural  re- 
sources, here  is  a  great  opportunity  to  get 
busv  and  do  it. 
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HISTORY   IN    CARICATURE. 

Oh,  wad  some  Power  the  g-iftie  g-ie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us. — Burns. 


The  American  pa[)er.s  continue  to  em- 
phasise the  fact  that  there  is  little  use 
in  preparing  great  armies  in  the  United 
States  unless  the  ships  to  transport  them 
to  France  are  also  {jrepared.  There  has 
been  considerable  criticism  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  great  ship-building  pro- 
granime  has  been  carried  out. 

On  the  whole,  the  American  papers 
show'  themsehes  agreeable  to  Japanese 
intervention  in  Siberia.  How  far  that 
reflects  the  ofticial  attitude  at  Washing- 
ton it  is  difficult  to  say. 

The  Italian  papers  revel  in  depicting 
the' Kaiser  in  sore  straits.  The  sugges- 
tion of  I'Asiuo  is  that  he  finds  it  almost 
impossil)]e  to  reconcile  the  jjeace  and 
military  jiarties  in  Germany,  while  // 
4^0  sliows  the  ( ierman  leaders  exceed- 
ingly dubious  about  the  possibility  of 
reaching  Paris. 

An.  echo  of  our  Cambrai  advance 
comes    from    Canada,    where    The    Star 


^^^^ 


shows  ■■  another  >trategical  retreat." 
Unfortunately,  as  we  know,  the  wonder- 
ful success  at  Cambrai  could  not  be  fol- 
lowed up.  and  the  Germans,  by  their 
counter-attacks,  won  back  almost  all  the 
territory  they  had  lost.  Since  then,  un- 
fortunately,   the    "  strategical    retreats  " 


EauJc]  1  Brooklyn. 

HURRY   UP    WITH    THOSE    RUBBERS'. 


S»%s*-^ 


-'^'''"■'■•i  [Newark.   U.S.A. 

OPEX    TO    HONOURABLE    NIPPON. 


John    Bull. I  London. 

THE    FLAG    OF   FREEDOM. 
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L'Asino.1 


TO  SAVE  HIS  SKIN. 


[Kome. 


The    Kaiser  :     "  Wilson    has    put    me    in    a    fine 
dilemma." 


have   been   carried    out    by    the   Allied 
armies. 

The  Dallas  Neii.'s  shows  the  Kaiser 
playing  an  Italian  drive  as  his  last  trump, 
and   indicates   that   the   American   army 


Florence. 

WiLHKLJi :  "Now  we  have  settled  Russia,  pre- 
pare the   next   feast   for  Paris." 

Chef  :  "  I  am  afraid  the  food  will  turn  had. 
as  it  did  last  time. 


is  the  Allies'  best  card.  This  is  typical 
of  the  misapprehension  which  existed 
not  only  in  America,  but  in  other  coun- 
tries also  concerning  the  prospects  for 
this  year.  As  we  know,  there  has  been 
no  Italian  drive,  but  the  formidable 
Somme  oft'ensive  and  the  German  rush 
to  the  Marne  have  created  a  terribly 
critical   position   in    France.      It   is   true 


""'""■J  [iiontreal. 

ANOTHER     STRATEGICAL     RETREAT. 


.Vpi<\*.] 


HIS    LAST    TRUMP. 


Dallas. 
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Sondags   Nisse.]  [Stockholm. 

The  Kaiser:  "No,  Trotsky,  peace  will  be  signied 
with  this  pen." 


we  base  all  our  hopes  now  on  the  Ameri- 
can army,  but  whilst  large  numbers  of 
men  may  reach  France  no  one  now  an- 
ticipates that  a  formidable  American 
force  can  take  the  field  until  next  year. 

The  papers  still  concern  themselves 
with  the  Russian  peace.  The  Swedish 
Sondags  Nisse  shows  the  Kaiser  insist- 
ing on  peace  being  signed  by  his  sword 


Jugend.']  [Munich. 

TROTSKY    LEABNS    HOW    TO    WEITE. 

instead  of  by  the  quill  Trotzky  would 
have  used.  Jugend,  Munich,  shows  the 
conditions  under  which  Trotzky  signed: 
the  treaty.  //  420  also  deals  with  the 
manner  in  which  negotiations  with 
Russia  were  carried  on. 


HAVE   ENDED  THUS 


The    Kag\e.^ 


RUSSIA. 
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IN    RUSSIA. 


i  Paris. 


The   Bolshevik  :    "  i'ou  are  leading   me   to  carry- 
out    the    Social    Revolution,    are    you    not?" 


Citizen.]  [Brooklyn. 

"Undertaken    in    the   name  of   hnmanitv."— Von 
Hertlint?. 


1  he  two  cartoons  from  Russian 
papers  reproduced  on  this  page  are 
rather  remarkable.  The  first  shows  that 
the  shadow  of  the  past,  the  deposed 
monarchy,  is  again  appearing  on  the 
scene,  and  the  other  indicates  the  posi- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  middle  class. 
The  bureaucrats  and  the  royalists  are 
striving   to    bring    back    the    Tsar,    the 


Xocy  Sutirikon.]  [Petrograd. 

THE    SHADOW    OF    THE    PAST. 


Evening   Telegram.] 


[New   York. 
PUTTING     THE     RUSH    IN     RUSSIA. 


yovy   Satirikon.]  [Petrograd. 

THE    POSITION    OF    THE    MIDDLE    CLASS. 

"  Now  all    is    ready.    I    may  sleep." 


Passinci    Show.] 


[London. 


HANDS    ACROSS    THE    SEA. 

Pati.ma  (Sweden):  "Alasl  alas!  who  will 
rescne  me  from  the  clutches  of  this  monster 
Bluebeard?" 


Bolsheviks  are  striving  to  set  up  a  re- 
public, but  the  unfortunate  mifldle  classes 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  both,  llic  Novy 
Satirikoii,  in  an  execrable  drawing, 
shows  one  of  these  folk  going  to  bed  at 
night  guarded  by  a  machine  gun  and 
with  his  door  barricaded. 

It  is  the  habit  of  all  Allied  newspapers 
to  show  the  neutrals  persecuted  by  Ger- 
many,  but    it    is    well   to   note   that   the 


star.]  [M^ashington. 

OIJ>     MOTHER     HUBBARD     UP-TO-DATE. 


German  newspapers  have  much  the  same 
type  of  cartoon,  but.  instead  of  Ger- 
many, show  Great  Britain  as  the  op- 
pressing  Power. 

The  rationing  of  neutrals  is  belie\ed 
by  American  papers  to  have  finally  pre- 
vented the  leakage  of  supplies  through 
our  blockade  to  (iermany. 

Le  Rirc  shows  the  summary  way  in 
which  Germany  settles  strikes,  and  The 
Evening  Telegram  indicates  that  the 
same  troubles  have  been  experienced  in 
the  United  States,  though  the  solution 
thereof  is  diiferent. 


G6T 

6ACK       \ 

ON    THe 


Le   Birr.] 
GERMAN 


[Paris. 
PAN-PAN- 


STEIKEiS     OR     THE 
GERMANIC. 

In    Germany   there    is    always    a    martial    way    of 
"  arranging  "    with   the   people. 


Evening    Tclfuram.]  [New    York. 

NO    TIME    TO    SULK. 
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The   f^U^oW 
MeNAce  ^<o,  NO 


i'^^^iTEO    SrATtS    IS   /V 
'11^  «Jft,  "PeoPcE .    XT  wiuL 
Never.', Bt'-Oseo   in  ,A6<»Rt-s^ioN  .on.  for -f^e 
A60RA}i*»ff.MeNT   «3y(Af^f^eb«nsH  iNTtREsr  or 
OUR.    owW'tr.   -SPR^tsV  ou^OP^Rt|OpM    AhP 

IS  TOR.  •tie.^ffeRv(C^\^o4'  FREeDo^rr-"' 

i  /.' /' .     .< '     ,  V  I    V^OODROW    Wi  lson 

I. ?■?*;''  /  ''^  ^'  '■' 


^""•]  (Pittsburg. 

HIS  SPIRIT   STILL   LIVES. 


iVebeispatter.j  [Zurich 

^//^  THE  FINALE  OF  THE   DANCE. 


DispaicnA  IMaiichester. 

ACTUALLY  SPEAKING  THE  TRUTH. 

"Our     enemy     are     biting     on     granite!"— The 
Kaiser. 


i  ne    xuup.e.j  LLouaon, 

LORD  RHONDDA   AND  THE  PROFITEERS. 


-''''*"•]  [Baltimore. 

ANOTHER    ENEMY    APPEARS. 
A  closed   shop   agitator.     Now's  the  time  to  hit 


him. 


'I'he  Hand  Daily   Mail.]  IJouanuesouiK 

"LET    'EM    ALL    COME!" 

General     Botha    declares    that    his    party     wiU 
stand  firmly  by  the  Act  of  Union. 
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THE    FALLING    MARKET   IN    WAR   AIMS. 


George  Bernard  Shaw  writes  as  fol- 
lows on  war  and  peace .  in  the  London 
Daily  Ch ron  icle : — 

The  bidding  for  peace  took  a  long 
time  to  start ;  but  now  that  it  has  started, 
it  is  bewilderingly  brisk.  It  seems  only 
yesterday  that  to  have  any  war, aims  at 
all  was  denounced  as  the  blackest  pro- 
German  treason.  Victory,  smashing, 
triumphant  victory  without  any  ulterior 
object  whatever  except  "  the  crushing 
of  Prussian  militarism  "  (the  same  thing 
in  other  words),  was  the  whole  aspira- 
tion of  the  pugnacious  patriot.  To  give 
Germany  a  knock-out  blow  was  admis- 
sable ;  but  to  take  anything  from  her,  or 
want  anything  from  her,  or  compromise 
the  purity  of  our  position  as  the  minis- 
ters of  God's  wrath  against  her,  was  flat 
corruption.  "  Get  on  with  the  war,"-  we 
said,  rather  superfluously,  as  the  war 
was  getting  on  with  us  quite  as  fast  as 
we  could  keep  up  with  it,  and  a  little 
faster  occasionally  in  the  Atlantic. 
"  What  for  ?"  asked  a  few  impossible 
people.  "  Never  mind :  get  on  with  the 
war,"  we  said.  And  really  we  were 
justified  by  the  facts,  because  the  rulers 
of  Germany  showed  no  sign  of  trou- 
bling themselves  about  our  aims,  or  car- 
ing whether,  we  had  any  or  riot.  They 
did  not  think  our  aims  mattered,  because 
they  did  not  intend  to  let  us  achieve  them. 
And  it  suited  them  very  well  that  we 
should  keep  declaring  that  Ave  were  out 
to  crush  them..  That  was  precisely  wdiat 
they  had  been  telling  the  German  people, 
to  convince  them  that  they  must  fight  us 
to  the  bitter  end  in  simple  self-preserva- 
tion ,'  and  they  were  only  too  glad  to  have 
our  own  word  to  support  them. 

Germany's  pacific  role. 
At  this  point  it  occurred  to  some  intel- 
ligent Teuton  that  the  moral  position  of 
Germany  could  be  considerably  im- 
proved if  Germany  left  to  us  the  task 
of  declaring  that  we  were  out  for  blood 
and  iron  and  conquest,  and  took  the 
pacifist  position  itself.  The  Russian 
rei'olution  had,  in  fact,  created  a  situa- 
tion in  which  it  was  extremely  important 
to  all  the  bfelligerents  that  they  should 
appear  in  the  character  of  grievously 
molested  Quakers,  reluctantly  forced  to 
defend  theirxountries  against  imperialist 
aggression.     We  did  not  notice  this  as 


soon  as  the  Germans  did :  we  were  too 
busy  bawling,  "  Get  on  with  the  war." 
Consequently,  though  the  tug-of-war  on 
the  western  front  went  on  as  fiercely  as 
ever,  in  the  moral  tug-of-war  that  goes 
on  between  the  Governments  in  their  ap- 
peals to  the  conscience  of  civilisation, 
the  Germans  suddenly  let  go  the  rope ; 
and  we  sat  down  with  a  crash.  "  Why 
this  shocking  slaughter?"  they  said. 
"  We  desire  peace.  We  have  always  de- 
sired peace.  Let  dogs  delight  to  bark 
and  bit^ ;  but  let  us  behave  as  the  trustees 
of  civilisation.  We  propose  the  status 
quo  ante,  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill 
toward  men.  We  have  taken  Belgium : 
will  make  Belgium  a  present  of  herself. 
We  have  annexed  the  top  of  France: 
we  will  return  it  to  her  as  a  Christmas 
gift.  Western  Europe  and  Africa  shall 
be  as  they  were :  the  rest  can  be  ar- 
ranged. If  another  shot  is  fired  it  shall 
not  be  our  fault." 

Germany's-  professions. 
We  were  morally  dished.  Nobody 
saw  it  apparently  except  Lord  Lans- 
downe ;  and  his  desperate  attempt  to 
capture  the  ground  we  should  have  been 
the  first  to  occupy  w^  spoilt  by  our 
stupidity.  For  of  all  stupid  ways  of  re- 
ceiving it  that  were  possible  the  very 
stupidest  was  to  raise  a  shriek  that  we 
must  not  dream  of  peace  now  because 
we  were  beaten.  Yet  for  several  days 
after  Lord  Lansdowne's  letter  appeared, 
it  was  rank  treason,  dastardly  pacificism, 
unblushing  Boloism,  treacherous  pro-Ger- 
manism, to  suggest  that  the  British  army 
had  ever  sufl;ered  anything  but  disas- 
trous, disgraceful  defeat,  or  that  the  ir- 
resistible Hun's  magnificent  sweep  to  a 
faultlessly  organised  victary  ^had  been 
marred  by  a  single  reverse.  Jellicoe, 
ci  devant  Nelsonic  victor  of  the  Jutland 
Trafalgar,  Avas  suddenly  f>anished  to  the 
obscurity  of  the  House  of  Lords  for 
losinsr  that  battle.  Well  might  Haig,^  in 
his  chateau  somewhere  in  France,  ask 
himself  desperately  whether  any  com- 
mander could  struggle  against  such 
patriotism,  and  pray  for  a  Government 
of  pacifists,  of  pro-Germans,  of  Quakers, 
even  of  certified  lunatics  as  less  danger- 
ous than  uncertified  ones.  German  mili- 
tary stock  went  up  with  a  bound ;  there 
was  an  unmistakable  heartening  of  the 
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German  public,  orchestrated  by  a  cre- 
scendo in  the  German  militarist  music. 
*'  We  do  not  ask  you  to  take  the  defeat 
of  the  Allies  on  our  biased  authority," 
said  the  Pan-Germans :  "  they  tell  you 
so  themselves.  Read  the  London 
papers."  And  the  German  people  did 
read  them  in  "  Sidelights  on  England," 
and  believed  them.  They  naturally 
wanted  to  believe  them ;  and  they  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  know  that  a  Lon- 
don patriot  is  a  hysterical  creature  who 
is  not  only  unable  to  keep  his  head,  but 
cannot  be  restrained  from  kicking  it 
around  the  streets  under  the  impression 
that  it  is  the  Kaiser's  head. 

The  news  from  the  front  was  not  one 
sided  enough  to  restore  order.  Haig  had 
made  one  of  his  lion  springs  and  torn 
Passchendaele  out  of  Hindenburg's  claws 
before  Hindenburg  knew  where  he  was. 
Hindenburg,  growling  that  two  could 
play  at  that  game,  had  dashed  at  La 
Vacquerie,  and  covered  six  miles  in  less 
than  two  hours,  driving  before  him 
naked  men,  maknig  Parthian  slings  of 
their  bath  towels.  The  two  Generals 
held  on  grimly  to  their  prey,  glaring  at 
one  another  and  panting,  but  were  ob- 
liged to  confess  that  honours  were  easy. 
In  Italy  the  Government  had  played  the 
fool  with  the  labour  question. 

Meanwhile  our  Government  had  also 
played  the  fool,  not  only  over  labour,  but 
over  the  Russian  revolution.  From  the 
moment  that  revolution  broke  out  there 
was  an  inevitable  diversion  in  the  ener- 
gies of  our  Foreign  Office,  which  at  once 
classed  the  war  with  Germany  as  an 
affair  of  secondary  importance,  and  set 
itself  as  a  matter  of  good  form,  to 
ignore  the  Petrograd  rabble,  and  con- 
vince the  relics  of  the  Benckendorff 
circle  of  our  unalterable  devotion  to  the 
Tsardom.  It  could  hardly  do  less  with- 
out losing  its  position  in  Western  society. 
Meanwhile  the  distrust  of  labour  by  our 
own  Government  led  to  the  Henderson 
incident.  Mr.  Henderson,  who  had  been 
all  but  disarmed  by  appeals  to  his  pat- 
riotism, and  loyalty,  and  by  the  pretence 
of  admitting  him  to  the  Cabinet,  had  his 
eyes  opened  by  a  gross  personal  discour- 
tesy; and  in  that  moment  labour  found 
a  leader,  and  Mr.  Henderson  saved  his 
soul  alive.  *'  Very  good,  gentlemen,"  he 
said ;  "  you  refuse  to  admit  that  this  war 
concerns  the  working  class.  The  work- 
ing class  will  now  state  the  aims  of  Eng- 


land in  this  war,  not  from  Petrograd  or 
Stockholm,  but  from  London ;  and  yon 
shall  take  your  turn  on  the  mat  outside 
the  door  while  labour  is  deciding  what 
you  shall  do."  It  was  a  big  bounce; 
but  Mr.  Henderson  pulled  it  off.  He 
delivered  the  war  programme  of  labour. 
The  Prime  Minister  had  to  take  it  from 
his  hand  like  a  lamb.  The  French  and 
Italian  papers  complimented  him  on  his 
sensible  submission.  President  Wilson 
patted  him  on  the  head  and  said,  "  Good 
boy,"  making  it  clear  that  he,  too,  has 
not  an  item  to  add  to  the  labour  pro- 
gramme. And  we  are  all  trying  to  pre- 
tend that  we  said  so  all  along. 

labour's  gage  of  battle. 
But  the  missed  point  to  be  illuminated 
now  is  that  most  of  this  has  been  accom- 
plished under  an  illusion.  That  illusion 
is  that  the  war  aims  of  the  Labour  Party  ' 
are  not  war  aims,  but  peace  terms. 
When  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Henderson 
was  going  simply  to  shove  the  Cabinet 
aside  and  take  the  war  question  into  his 
own  hands,  the  patriots  changed  their 
shriek  of  defeat  into  an  even  wilder  one 
of  immediate  peace,  which  they  always  ' 
seem  to  believe  can  be  made  by  Mr. 
Ramsay  Macdonald,  or  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Independent  Labour  Party, 
by  lifting  a  finger.  Now,  if  they  wanted 
to  defeat  Mr.  Henderson,  there  was  one 
way  of  doing  it  (if  it  could  have  been 
done  at  all  after  the  way  he  had  been 
insulted  in  his  representative  capacity)  ; 
and  that  way  was  to  insist  on  what  was 
the  simple  fact:  namely,  that  his  war 
aims  meant  from  two  to  thirty  years 
more  fighting,  as  they  involved  not  only 
an  old-fashioned  victory  of  British  over 
German  militarism,  but  a  European  vic- 
tory of  democracy  over  oligarchy  and 
autocracy,  and  of  socialism  over  com- 
petitive capitalism.  But  when  your  pat- 
riot's neck  gets  into  a  noose,  he  can 
always  be  depended  on  to  draw  it  tighter 
by  his  terrified  struggles.  All  the  pat- 
riots bawled  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
that  the  labour  war  aims  meant  peace  by 
negotiation,  a  German  peace,  an  incon- 
clusive peace,  a  dishonourable  peace,  all 
sorts  of  adjectives  but  ever  the  same 
substantive:  peace,  peace,  peace,  peace. 
And  thereby  they  got  Mr.  Henderson 
out  of  his  great  difficulty,  which  was, 
how  to  pass  a  statement  ^f  war  aims 
through  a  labour  conference  which  was 
longing  for  peace.     The  effect  of  their 
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misjudged  but  effective  help  was  one  of 
the  funniest  political  farces  of  the  time. 
When  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh,  a  very  for- 
midable opponent,  with  a  heavy  card 
vote  in  his  pocket,  moved  that  the  ques- 
tion be  adjourned  for  a  month,  he  was 
smashed  by  a  single  phrase  from  Mr. 
Robert  Smillie :  "  You  want  another 
month  of  slaughter.''  After  that,  Mr. 
Walsh  had  not  a  dog's  chance.  Mr.  Ben 
Turner  rose  and  said  that  he  did  not 
like  the  war  aims,  because  there  was  too 
little  of  the  Bible  in  them ;  but  they  made 
for  peace,  and  he  was  for  peace  now, 
this  instant.  Almost  his  next  sentence 
began,  "  Our  German  friends."  Mr. 
Smillie  came  down  on  him  with  a 
trenchant  repetition  of  his  chivalrous 
Christian  phrase,  and  steam-rollered  him 
amid  thunderous  plaudits.  The  war 
aims  went  through  triumphantly,  as 
peace  terms.  They  have  spread  a  hope 
of  peace  over  our  Christmas. 

THE  CHALLENGE. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  break  the  spell ; 
but  they  are  not  peace  terms.     They  ard 
the  gage  of  battle  thrown  at  the  feet  of 
every   Government   in   Europe,   not   ex- 
cepting   our    own    Foreign    Office.      In 
spite   of   the   climb   down   that   has   oc- 
curred, they  do  not  approach  any  terms 
that  we  could  dictate  to  the  Germans  ex- 
cept as  victors.     The  Labour  Party  it- 
self climbed  down  from  its  position  of 
August  last  by  substituting  a  plebiscite 
for    French    conquest    in    the    case,    of 
Alsace-Lorraine.       Mr.     Lloyd    George, 
in     swallowing     the     revised     version, 
climbed  down  frOm  the  internationalisa- 
tion   of    Constantinople    to    leaving   the 
Turk  in  possession  of  it.     Mr.  Wilson, 
who,  in  his  reply  to  the  Pope,  had  de- 
clared that  if  Germany  did  not  democra- 
tise her  Constitution  the  United  States 
would  smash  her,  climbed  down  with  the 
words,  "  Neither  do  we  presume  to  sug- 
gest to  Germany  any  alteration  or  modi- 
fication of  her  institutions." 

These  concessions  seem  so  significant, 
and  any  sort  of  definite  war  aims  must 
seem  so  clear  and  reasonable  in  contrast 
with  the  crude  ravings  they  replace,  that 
we  are  for  the  moment  cheated  into  be- 
lieving that  the  Germans  must  think 
them  as  moderate  as  they  seem  to  us. 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Take 
three  items  from  the  labour  war  aims 
by  way  of  sample. 


1.  The  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  decayed  as  it  is,  may  appear  a  mere 
makeweight  in  Camberwell;  it  will  be  a  mat- 
ter of  fighting  jusqu'au  bout  in  Constantinople. 

2.  Alsace-Lorraine  is  the  very  trophy  of  vic- 
tory in  the  war  between  France  and  Germany, 
and  the  suggestion  of  a  plebiscite  does  not 
alter    that    situation    in    the    least;    for    what 

,  Frenchman  with  an  ounce  of  fight  left  in  him 
would  consent  to  such  a  plebiscite  being  taken 
until  the  German  army  had  evacuated  the 
territory  and  left  the  inhabitants  free  to  vote? 
It  is  hard  enough  for  a  Frenchman  to  con- 
sent even  to  a  voluntary  evacuation  of  the 
north  of  France ;  all  the  pugnacity  and  pride  in 
him  must  cry  out,  "  We  shall  not  accept  your 
offer  to  evacuate;  you  shall  go  as  you  came, 
fighting  every  inch  of  the  way,  or  running." 

3.  The  proposal  of  a  league  of  nations  pro- 
tectorate for  the  African  colonies  does  not 
touch  those  colonies  which  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  has  taken;  and  we  dare  not  ask 
General  Smuts  to  give  them  back  to  Germany. 

I  could  add  to  this  list  of  fighting 
points ;  but  these  are  enough.  The  Ger- 
mans have  replied  that  the  terms  are 
the  terms  dictated  by  a  victor  and  that 
we  are  not  victorious  yet.  And  they  are 
quite  right.  The  sins  of  which  this  war 
is  the  punishment  are  not  yet  expiated 
either  in  Germany  or  here ;  and  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  set  our  teeth,  tighten 
our  belts,  and  go  through  with  it. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  incalculable 
factors  in  the  case.  One  is  the  revolt  of 
the  human  conscience  against  war. 
When  everything  that  can  be  said  for 
war  has  been  said  a  thousand  times; 
when  to  the  wretched  plea  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  our  wealth  was  so  bad,  the 
condition  of  our  people  so  poor,  and  our 
public  sloth  and  carelessness  so  disas- 
trous that  an  iron  scourge  was  needed 
to  drive  us  to  do  better,  we  add  the  less 
disgraceful  claim  that  pride,  honour, 
courage,  and  defiance  of  death  flame  up 
in  war  into  a  refiner's  fire,  yet  nothing 
can  conceal  the  blasting  folly,  the 
abominable  wickedness,  the  cruelty  and 
slavery  with  which  war  wreaks  life's 
vengeance  on  those  who  will  respond  to 
no  gentler  or  holier  stimulus.  In  the 
midst  of  our  stale  paraphrases  of  the 
heroics  of  Henry  V.  our  eye  lights  on 
some  name  of  youthful  promise  in  the 
roll  of  honour,  and  sees  suddenly 
through  the  splendid  mask  of  victory  to 
the  grinning  skull  beneath.  It  is  'this 
incalculable  factor  that  makes  the  Rus- 
sian revolution  so  formidable. 

WAR  AGAINST   THRONE. 

Yet  here  again  I  must  sorrowfully  dis- 
pel the  illusion  that  the  Russian  revolu- 
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tion  makes  for  peace.  Our  patriots,  al- 
ways seizing  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick, 
are  in  full  cry  against  "  a  separate 
peace "  by  Russia.  What  they  would 
dread  if  they  had  any  grasp  of  the  situa- 
tion is  a  separate  war  by  Russia :  a  fight 
to  a  finish  not  only  with  the  German 
throne,  but  with  all  thrones ;  a  war  that 
will  go  on  when  the  rest  of  the  belliger- 
ents want  to  stop ;  a  war  that  may  de- 
velop into  a  blaze  of  civil  wars  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy,  with  the  Foreign 
Offices  and  Courts  and  capitalists  fight- 
ing to  restore  the  Tsar,  and  the  "  proleta- 
rians of  all  lands  '*  fighting  to  reproduce 
the  Russian  revolution  in  their  own 
country.  What  has  happened  so  far  is  a 
very  old  thing:  the  world  has  many 
times  before  seen  the  kings  of  the  earth 
rise  up  and  the  rulers  take  counsel  to- 
gether. But  when  peoples  with  new 
Bibles  and  new  Jewish  prophets  do  the 
same,  there  will  be  no  more  use  for  the 
middle-class  ignorance  that  deals  with 
such  a  danger^by  a  refusal  of  passports 
to  those  who  alone  understand  it.  There 
is  a  war  to  be  averted  ten  times  more 
terrible  than  that  war  which  we  are  told 
to  get  on  with  by  fools  who  imagine  that 


A   REMARKABLE    PARALLEL. 


In  giving  some  account  of  Napoleon's 
Federation  of  the  Rhine  in  The  Fort- 
nightly Revieiv,  Fabricius  points  out  the 
striking  resemblance  between  Napo- 
leon's action,  and  that  of  Germany  in 
Russia  to-day.  Napoleon,  he  says, 
forced  one  half  of  the  Germans  to  fight 
the  other  half  in  the  interests  of  hii.Ti- 
self.  Germany  has  succeeded  in  dissolv- 
ing the  gigantic  Russian  Empire,  and  is 
now  endeavouring  to  convert  the  nomin- 
ally independent  States  which  she  has 
created  into  German  dependencies,  as- 
serting that  Germany  must  protect  these 
new-born  States  against  the  tyranny  of 
Russia  proper.  Before  long  she  may  not 
only  exploit  these  States  economically, 
but  also  force  them  to  raise  armies  for 
Germany's  use. 

In  1805  Napoleon  determined  to  at- 
tach all  the  minor  German  States  to 
France,  and  did  so  by  bribes  and  threats. 
They  were  weary  of  the  distracted  state 
and  unending  strife  of  the  German  Em- 
pire. They  feared  Austria  and  Prussia, 
and  saw  in  Napoleon  the  saviour  of 
society  and  of  the  wo^ld.     An  alliance 


was  soon  concluded  between  France  and 
some  of  these  States,  and  the  French 
troops  on  their  way  to  fight  the  Aus- 
trians  were  received  with  open  arms  in 
Munich,  Stuttgart  and  elsewhere,  whilst 
Bavaria  and  other  States  placed  military 
contingents  at  Napoleon's  disposal.  The 
Emperor  completely  defeated  Austria 
and  Russia  at  Austerlitz,  and  compelled 
the^  former  to  cede  territories  inhabited 
by  3,000,000  people.  Following  the 
policy  of  no  annexations,  no  indemni- 
ties, none  of  the  territories  ceded  by 
Austria  was  taken  over  by  France.  In- 
stead, they  were  handed  to  France's 
Allies — Bavaria,  Wurtemburg  and  other 
States. 

Soon  after,  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  was  brought  about,  the  chief 
stipulation  in  which  was  that  these  Ger- 
man States  were  to  supply  a  certain 
fixed  number  of  soldiers  when' required 
by  Napoleon,  and  were  to  submit  all 
their  differences  to  him,  but  he  inter- 
fered not  at  all  with  their  domestic  ar- 
rangements.   In  a  communication  to  the 


we  have  any  choice  in  the  matter,  and 
flick  their  little  whips  at  the  earth  to 
make  it  go  around  the  sun.  Which  of  us 
would  not  stop  the  war  to-morrow  if  he 
could  ?    Which  of  us  can  ? 

For  my  own  part  I  am  a  Jiisqu'au 
boutist.  I  do  not  want  this  war  to  be  com- 
piomised  as  long  as  it  will  be  possible 
for  any  of  the  belligerent  powers  after- 
ward to  pretend  that  if  it  had  only  gone 
on  for  another  year  it  would  have  won. 
If  we  win  there  will  be  such  a  surge  of 
exultation  throughout  the  country  that 
every  counsel  of  moderation  or  prudence 
will  be  swept  away  as  irresistibly  as 
Bismarck  and  the  Socialists  were  swept 
away  in'  1871.  v»^hen  they  asked  their 
countrymen  to  spare  Alsace-Lorraine. 
The  same  thing  will  happen  in  Germany 
if  the  Central  Empires  win.  It  is  our 
business  to  see  that  they  do  not  win.  It 
is  their  business  to  see  that  we  do  not 
win.  When  both  sides  become  convinced 
that  neither  of  them  can  both  win  and 
surviv;e  the  effort,  then  it  vnW  be  time  to 
talk  of  peace. 

Until  then,  I  shall  not  join  the  ranks 
of  those  kindly  people  who  cry  peace 
when  there  is  no  peace. 
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Imperial  Diet  at  Ratisbon  his  represen- 
tative stated : — 

His  Majesty  has  declared  that  he  would 
never  extend  the  limits  of  France  beyond  the 
Rhine,  and  he  has  been  faithful  to  his  pro- 
mise. At  present  his  sole  desire  is  so  to  em- 
ploy the  means  which  Providence  has  con- 
fided to  him  as  to  establish  the  freedom  of 
the  seas,  restore  the  liberty  of  commerce,  and 
thus  ensure  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
world. 

During  the  next  few  years  the  Con- 
federation expanded  unjil  it  consisted 
of  38  States,  with  a  population  of  over 
14,000.000.  Its  size  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  Prussia  at  that  time 
had  only  5.000.000  inhabitants  and 
■France  29,000,000.  In  fsiS  Bona- 
parte cynically  told  Meternich  at  Dres- 
den that  in  the  Russian  campaign  of 
1812  he  had  lost  chiefly  German  soldiers. 
Fahricins  points  out  that  although  the 
present  position  of  the  world  is  serious, 
it  is  certainly  not  as  serious  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Napoleon.  After  having 
vanquished  Austria  and  Prussia,  his 
supremacy  on  the  continent  seemed  un- 
challengeable, the  sceptre  of  the  world 
seemed  within  his  grasp,  and  many 
people  thought  that  further  resistance 
was  hopeless  and  useless. 

But  the  Napoleonic  Empire  which  in  the 
summer  of  1812  seemed  to  dominate  Europe 
and  the  world,  was  completely  dissolved  in 
the  autumn  of  1813.  A  similar  dramatic 
change  may  take  place  when  the  gigantic 
mushroom  empire  established  by  William 
II.  will  experience  the  bitterness  of  real  and 
inevitable  defeat. 


The  comparison  drawn  is  indeed  an 
instructive  one,  but  there  is  one  thing 
which  Fahricins  altogether  fails  to  dwell 
on.  He  emphasises  the  fact  that  Napo- 
leon induced  the  sovereigns  of  the  minor 
German  States  to  join  the  Federation 
of  the  Rhine  by  appealing  to  their  vanity, 
their  cupidity  and  their  sense  of  fear. 
He  promised  them  elevation  in  rank, 
territorial  aggrandisement  and  the  like. 
The  people  themselves  were  never  con- 
sulted. It  was  merely  a  game  of  sove- 
reigns. Therefore,  the  moment  Napo- 
leon suffered  defeat  these  potentates  who 
had  joined  his  Federation  solely  for  the 
personal  advantage  they  hoped  to  win 
therefrom,  immediately  abandoned  him, 
realising  that  they  had  after  all  backed 
the  wrong  horse.  The  position  in 
Ukrainia,  Lithuania,  Courland  and  Fin- 
land is  very  dift'erent.  The  German  in- 
terference in  those  countries  was  invited 
by  a  large  section  of  the  people  them- 
selves, perhaps  not  by  an  absolute 
majority,  but  at  any  rate  by  a  very 
powerful  minority.  These  people  have 
asked  for  German  assistance  against  the 
Bolsheviks,  and  even  if  Germany  suffers 
defeat  they  are  not  likely  to  immediately 
turn  their  coats  after  the  manner  of  the 
petty  sovereigns  of  the  States  which 
formed  the  Federation  of  the  Rhine. 
That  seems  to  me  the  great  difference 
between  the  Napoleonic  Federation  and 
the  creation  of  independent  Russian 
States  under  Gerraan  domination  to 
which  Fabricius  likens  it. 


AMERICAN   RED   CROSS    IN   FRANCE. 


Elizabeth  Fraser  tells  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post  readers  something  about  the 
work  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
the  difficulties  it  has  had  to  overcome. 
Apparently  the  Red  Cross  of  our  cousins 
across  the  Pacific  has  even  wider  func- 
tions than  our  own,  undertaking  recon- 
struction work,  the  supplying  of  food  to 
canteens  and  hospitals,  and  all  sorts  of 
other  things  regarded  here  as  lying 
within  the  scope  of  the  Defence  Depart- 
ment and  military  authorities.  When 
the  first  contingent  of  Red  Cross 
workers  reached  France  they  found  out 
several  things. 

That  American  business  methods  are  about 
four  speeds  ahead  of  Continental  methods; 
that  life  here  is  not  regulated  for  business, 
but  business  is  regulated  for  living;  that  there 


is  no  such  word  as  hurry  in  the  dictionary; 
9 that  it  requires  a  special  act  of  Congress  and 
the  infinite  patience  of  the  Almighty  to  use 
the  French  telephone;  that  they  hadn't  left 
all  of  their  kind  critics  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water ;  that  certain  of  them  had  bought 
the  best  seats  on  the  grandstand  and  were  al- 
ready sitting  up  there  waiting  to  see  them 
fail;  that  conditions  were  both  better  and 
worse  than  had  been  foretold — in  short,  that 
they  had  ahead  of  them  the  biggest  fight  of 
their  lives.  The  sheer  physical  difliculties 
were  enormous.  And  this  particular  part  of 
the  history  is  true,  not  only  of  the  Red  Cross 
but  equally  so  of  the  army.  They  had  to  begin 
at  once  to  operate  on  a  grand  scale,  and  they 
were  not  only  ignorant  of  the  conditions  and 
laws  governing  such  operations,  but,  also,  they 
had  no  plant,  no  personnel,  no  tools.  They 
had  to  buy  and  they  didn't  know  the  market; 
tliey  had  no  buyers,  no  warehouses  in  which 
to  put  the  stuff  after  they  bought  it,  and  no 
means     of     transportation.       And     still     they 
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liou^lit.    Tlic}  I)(>uglit  at  random,  in  the  dark, 
in  answer  to  tlieir  immediate  needs. 

After  live  months  things  hegaii  to  get 
into  sliapo.  Trained  chiefs  of  bureaux 
arrived,  got  new  workers  busy,  and  set 
about  providing  for  tlicir  needs. 

Tims  the  organisation,  as  such,  began  to 
emerge,  a  gigantic  enterprise,  of  a  type 
hitherto  unknown  on  earth;  idealistic  in 
principle,  yet  practical  in  form :  democratic 
in  the  source  of  its  funds ;  plainly  a  Federal 
Government  proposition,  yet  operating  with- 
out government  red  tape,  and  with  unpaid 
officials  who  still  worked  their  heads  oflf,  with 
no  tliought  of  individual  preferment  or  fame 
— in  short,  something  new  under  the  sun. 
The  pessimist  of  Ecclesiastes  was  wrong! 
The  organisation  had  a  hand  in  the  affairs  of 
the  American  armj' ;  the  French  army ;  in 
the  affairs,  also,  of  the  civilians,  the  refugees, 
the  repatriates,  the  tuberculous,  the  mutilated, 
the  children,  the  farmers  in  the  destroyed  vil- 
lages of  the  devastated  zones.  Truly  a  vast 
edifice  of  mercy ! 

But  experts  may  expert  and  budget  as 
much  as  they  please,  and  nothing  comes 
of  it  unless  there  is  some  sort  of  a  power 
house  at  the  centre  to  make  the  wheels 
go  round. 

This  inner  structure  is  composed  of  the 
buying,  the  transportation  and  the  warehouse 
departments.  They  compare  exactly  with  the 
quartermaster's  department  of  the  army.  And 
thus,  stripping  off  all  external  activities,  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  France  stands  re- 
vealed as  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  im- 
mense storekeeping  concern — a  country  store 
at  the  crossroads,  with  a  general  stock-in- 
trade. 

The  country  store  does  a  diverse  trade, 
but  the  clientele  of  the  Red  Cross  is  an 
entire  nation,  and  two  lighting  armies 
besides.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  things  it 
must  carry  in  stock :- — 

Foods,  wearing  apparel  of  all  types  and 
descriptions,  beds  and  bedding  for  hospital 
and  civilian  uses,  hospital  supplies,  surgical 
dressings,  surgical  instruments  and  drugs  of 
every  kind,  splints,  furniture,  farming 
machinery,  lumber,  portable  saw-mills  and 
planing-mills,  portable  engines,  concrete 
mixers  and  rock  crushers,  gasoline  tractors, 
cystoscopes.  chloroform  masks,  scarifiers, 
nitrous-oxide  gas  plants,  building  materials, 
every  kind  of  tinware  for  use  in  canteens 
dnd  hospitals,  china  and  glassware,  phono- 
graphs, games  for  indoors  and  outdoors,  smok- 
ing materials,  libraries,  field  kitchens,  kitchen 
trailers,  portable  X-ray  machines  for  use  in 
the  field,  fully  equipped  in  automobiles,  port- 
able disinfecting  outfits  for  men  and  clothes, 
consisting  of  several  rooms,  where  men  com- 
ing from  the  trenches,  covered  with  filth  and 
vermin,  enter  and  remove  their  clothes,  which 
are  passed  through  a  sterilizer  while  the  men 
proceed  to  another  room  and  are  bathed  with 


disinfectants  and  showered,  finally  passing, 
thoroughly  cleansed,  to  a  room  where  their 
clothes  arc  returned  to  them  disinfected  and 
dried.  This  particular  piece  of  equipment 
alone  costs  fifty-nine  thousand  francs,  and 
the  fved  Cross  is  installing  them  in  the  army 
camps  and  behind  the  trenches  as  fast  as  the 
need  arises. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  men  of 
merchantising  experience  on  a  large  scale 
were  needed,  and,  in  resj)onse  to  an  ap- 
j)eal,  there  was  a  quick  response. 
Stanley  Field,  of  the  great  house  of 
Marshall  Field  in  Chicago,  James 
Douglas,  of  Arizona,  and  Cliarles  Os- 
borne, of  steel  fame,  volunteered  their 
services.  The  first  took  entire  charge  of 
purchasing,  Douglas  of  the  warehous- 
ing, and  Osborne  of  shipping  and  trans- 
portation. The  organisation  keeps  in 
close  touch  with  the  Army  Purchasing 
Board  in  France,  and  has  arranged  for 
the  British  Red  Cross  to  iact  as  its  agent 
in  England,  where  no  less  than 
30,000,000  francs  have  been  spent  al- 
ready.    Says  Mr.  Field: — 

The  size  of  our  purchases  would  amaze  any 
peace-time  merchant  of  the  olden  days.  For 
example,  10.000,000  yards  of  gauze  and 
5,000,000  rolls  of  absorbent  cotton  were  or- 
dered at  one  time.  Aside  from  that,  in  a 
single  one  of  our  warehouses  in  Paris  we  have 
7000  tons  of  foodstuffs,  all  of  American  origin. 
In  the  same  group  of  warehouses  are  7000 
bedsteads,  mattresses  and  pillov/s ;  about 
350,000  blankets,  350.000  sheets  and  double 
that  number  of  pillow  slips.  We  carry  about 
350,000  dols.  worth  of  American  shoes  for 
men  and  half  that  amount  of  French  shoes 
for  women  and  children.  Of  men's,  women's 
and  children's  suits  and  dresses  we  have  an 
enormous  stock ;  and  we  likewise  keep  a  stock 
of  underclothing  that  runs  up  into  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  francs. 

We  try  to  be  be  forehanded  in  our  buying, 
to  establish  minimum  stocks  in  our  stores, 
and  to  maintain  those  stocks  well  above  the 
minimum,  so  that  sudden  requisitions  may 
always  be  filled  without  delay.  .  .  .  That,  I 
take  it,  is  one  of  the  big  reasons  the  Red 
Cross  is  over  here  for — to  ease  up  sudden 
unavoidable  pressures  wherever  they  may 
exist. 

On  account  of  shortage  of  labour  and 
ships,  buying  must  be  done  six  months 
ahead  of  time.  Gigantic  warehouses  are 
utilised  for  storing  supplies.  Already 
one  has  been  established  in  Switzerland 
and  stocked  with  necessaries  for  Ameri- 
can prisoners  in  Germnay,  prisoners  who 
have  not  yet  been  captured!  Lack  of 
petrol  greatly  handicaps  the  work  of  the 
Red  Cross,  and  the  visits  of  citizens  from 
across  the  Atlantic  tries  the  officials  ter- 
ribly. 


ftead'f    Bevivii-,    "9/6/lS. 

THAT    LIBERTY 

Some  little  time  ago  reference  was 
made  in  these  pao'es  to  the  failure  of  the 
American  aircraft  j^romises  to  material- 
ise. The  matter  is  'now  receivinc;^  the 
most  serious  attention  in  the  United 
States,  and  newspapers  are  conducting 
a  veritable  campaign  against  the  Aircraft 
Board.  The  Literary  Dic/rst  collects 
some  of  their  opinions,  and  gives  parti- 
culars of  what  has  been  done.  A  journal 
with  such  a  high  reputation  as  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  goes  so  far  as  to 
state  "  the  air  plane  programme  so  far 
has  been  a  fizzle."  It  declares  that  "  the 
fundamental  mistake  was  that  time  and 
money  have  been  lost  in  experimenting 
to  get  a  perfect  motor.  The  Liberty 
motor  is  not  a  failure.  Too  much  effort 
was  spent  on  it  alone,  instead  of  playing 
tlie  safe  game  ot  building  other  types  at 
the  same  time."  In  our  previous  article 
we  indicated  why  it  was  that  everything 
had  been  staked  upon  the  Liberty  motor. 

The  Senate  Committee  which  inquired 
into  the  question  now  states  that  the 
Liberty  motor  is  not  designed  for  and 
cannot  be  used  in  the  small  swift  fight- 
ing machines.  It  is  expected,  though, 
that  this  motor  will  be  improved  for  the 
campaign  of  1919.  The  Digest  quotes 
a  British  aviator  to  the  effect  that  the 
Allies  need  aeroplanes  even  more  than 
they  need  men.  *'  They  want  planes  as 
fast  as  we  can  turn  them  out,  not  by 
the  hundreds,  but  by  the  thousands." 

And  it  was  largely  this  belief  that  we  could 
produce  planes  by  thousands  in  a  few  months 
that  has  led  to  the  recent  outcry  against  those 
in  charge  of  our  air  programme.  Had  we 
spoken  in  hundreds,  instead  of  thousands,  we 
v/ould  to-day  find  our  performances  more 
nearly  justifying  our  promises,  and  the  ex- 
planations of  unforeseen  difficulties  and  han- 
dicaps would  be  more  charitably  received. 
Besides,  editors  observe,  the  "  frantic  boasts 
and  foolish  words "  from  official  or  semi- 
official sources  in  Washington  spurred  Ger- 
many on  to  meet  the  coming  menace  of  an 
American  air  offensive,  so  that  she  is  to-day 
said  to  be  producing  700  aeroplanes  a  day. 
Even- Germany's  decision  to  stake  so  much  on 
a  1918  offensive  n\ay  have  been  partly  based 
on  some  appreliensions  that  by  another  year 
America  might  actually  be  in  a  position  to 
"  win  the  war  in  the  ctir." 

Senator  Hitchcock,  who  has  led  the 
agitation  against  the  Aircraft  Board, 
says  that  last  summer  it  promised  the 
enormous  number  of  20,000  combat 
planes  by  a  certain  date  of  the  present 
year.      Later   on   this   estimate   was    re- 
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duced  to  1 ."),()()(!.  Still  later,  about 
November  last  year,  the  estimate  was 
reduced  to  7000.  On  December  1st  it  was 
again  reduced,  and  it  has  been  gradu- 
ally reduced  ever  since  until  now  we  are 
promised  2000  combat  planes  by  July  1st. 
So  much  for  the  proinises.  On  April 
10th  the  Senate  Committee  reported  that 
just  one  combat  plane  had  been  shipped 
abroad !  It  ojave  other  information 
Avhich  is  of  interest. 

Liberty  motors  ordered 22,500 

Liberty  motors  completed '. .  264 

Liberty  motors  shipped  abroad     ....  4 
Primary       training-planes       manufac- 
tured    3,458 

Advanced     training-planes     manufac- 
tured    342 

Combat     planes      (foreign     engines), 

completed 15 

Combat  planes  shipped  abroad  ....  1 
Advanced       training-planes       engines 

built 965 

Aviation  schools  in  United  States    . .  20 

Aviators    completed    primary    course  1,926 

Flying   cadets   abroad    for   training   . .  1,200 

Cadets  trained,  primary  course,  abroad  450 

Combat  planes  ordered   in  France    ..  6,100 

The  Committee  strongly  criticised 
Government  officials  for  having  led  the 
public  to  believe  that  many  thousands 
of  Liberty  motors  would  be  coinpleted 
in  the  spring  of  1918.  It  denounces  such 
information  as  "  misleading  and  detri- 
mental to  our  cause,"  and  goes  on  to 
say  that  "  the  production  of  combat 
planes  has  been  so  far  a  substantial 
failure."  That  the  American  Govern- 
ment must  have  realised  some  time  ago 
that  the  promises  of  the  Aircraft  Board 
could  not  be  fulfilled  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  planes  were  ordered  in  France. 
Says  the  Senate  Committee : — 

Soon  after  the  war  began  the  Signal  Corps 
arranged  with  the  French  Government  for  the 
making  of  6100  combat  planes  at  a  total  cost 
of  127,000,000  dollars,  the  planes  to  be  pro- 
duced as  rapidly  as  American  flyers  could 
be  trained  to  operate  them.  As  the  American 
aero  squadrons  reach  the  front,  ready  for 
duty,  battle-planes  are  being  supplied  them 
under  this  arrangement.  To  aid  in  this  the 
Signal  Corps  has  shipped  to  France  11,000 
tons  of  various  material,  and  has  sent  7000 
mechanics  to  release  for  French  factories 
making  planes  for  our  American  fliers  the 
French  workers  on  motor-transports. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  fighting 
planes  which  are  being  used  in 
France  by  the  Americans  have  not 
been  produced  in  American  factories, 
but  have  been  made  by  the  French,  hard 
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pressed  themselves  to  produce  all  the 
machines  their  own  people  require.  As 
a  matter  of  cold  fact,  by  the  middle  of 
April  only  one  American-built  fighting 


aeroplane  had  been  sent  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  the  most  the  optimistic  Air 
Board  dared  promise  by  the  end  of  June 
\vas  3()  more  planes ! 


THE  HIGH  ROAD   TO   PLACE   AND  HONOUR. 


'*  Membership  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  become  not  merely  a  profes- 
sion or  business,  but  an  easy  stepping- 
stone  both  to  income  p\d  titular  re- 
ward." On  that  text  Mr".  W.  V.  Roberts 
writes  an  article  in  The  National  Re- 
view. He  points  out  that  nearl}>  every 
tenth  member  of  the  House  is  now  also 
a  member  of  the  Ministry,  which  has 
been  greatly  swollen  since  the  last  elec- 
tion. 

The  new  creations  include  three  members 
of  the  War  Cabinet  (one  vacancj-  at  pre- 
sent) without  portfolio  at  £5000  a  year  each. 
Tlie  Air  Council  was  established  with  a  Pre- 
sident at  £2000  a  j^ar,  and  a  Parliamentary 
Secretary  at  £12t)0  a  year.  But  the  President 
has  now  been  made  Air  Minister  with  the 
status  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  salary 
of  a  Secretary  of  State  is  £5000,  though  it  is 
still  uncertain  whether  the  salary  of  the  new 
Secretary  will  be  fixed  at  £5000  or  not.  The 
salary  of  the  newly  created  Minister  of  Muni- 
tions is  £5000  a  year  with  a  Financial  and  a 
Parliamentary  Secretary  at  £1200  a  year  each. 
The  new  Ministers  of  National  Service,  Food, 
Shipping,  Labour  and  Pensions  have  all  been 
assigned  £2000  a  j-ear,  with  £1200  a  j'ear  each 
to  their  five  Parliamentary  Secretaries.  The 
salary  attached  to  the  newly  created  post  of 
Minister  of  Reconstruction  is  £2000  a  year. 
The  same  amount  is  voted  to  tlie  new  Minis- 
ter of  Blockade,  who  acts  also  as  Under-Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  an 
additional^  Under-Secretaryship'  for  Foreign 
Affairs  has  been  created  at  £1500  a  year. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  is  now  a 
Minister  of  Propaganda,  an  assistant 
Postmaster-General,  a  second  Civil  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  a  new  Joint  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  an  additional  Secre- 
tary to  the  Board  of  Trade.  A  new 
Department  of  Commercial  Intelligence 
has  also  been  brought  into  existence.  At 
the  last  election  the  Ministry  cost 
£180.000  a  year,  it  now  costs  £234,000 
annually,  the  items  being  as  follows : — 

1  Lord-Lieutenant   of    Ireland    ..    ..  £20,000 

1  Lord  Chancellor 10,000 

1  Lord  Chancellor  of   Ireland    ..    ..  8.000 

14  Ministers  at  (£5000  a  year  each     . .  70,000 

1  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland     . .    . .       4,425 

2  Ministers  at  £2500  a  year  each     . .       5,000 
6  Law  Officers  divide 27,000 

23  Members  at  £2000  each 46,000 

9  at  £1500  each 13,500 

15  at  £1200  each     18,000 

6  at  £1000  each     6,000 


8  Household  Appointments 6,300 

7  Ministers   unpaid — 


£234.225 
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During  the  1911  session  payment  of 
members  was  agreed  to,  and  each  man, 
whether  he  will  or  no.  now  gets  £400 
a  year.  The  new  Reform  Act  increases 
the  number  of  members  by  37  to  707, 
making  the  total  payment  for  members' 
salariesfcach  year  £266,800.  Nor  is  this 
all.  for,  under  the  new  Act,  members  are- , 
relieved  from  many  electoral  and  regis- j 
tration  charges  which  formerly  they  had: 
to  bear.  These  amount  to  at  least 
£350,000  a  year.  Altogether  the  run- 
ning of  the  Parliamentary  machine  in 
future  will  cost  close  on  a  million  ster- 
ling instead  of  the  modest  £300,000  it 
cost  in  1911. 

Salaries  of  Ministers   .. £234,225 

Salaries  of  unofficial  members  . .  . .  252,000 
Salaries  of  Z7  additional  members  . .  14,800 
Returning   officers'    expenses    (yearly  ' 

average) ..       60,000 

Yearly  cost  of  registration  (estimate)     350,000 


£911,025 

It  comes  as  a  great  surprise  to  fmd 
that  one  in  every  four  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  gets  some  honour  or 
other.  It  we  deduct  the  Irish  members, 
who  rarely  are  oltered.  or  will  take 
honours,  the  proportion  is  one  out  of 
every  three !  The  following  honours 
have  fallen  to  members  of  the  present 
House  since  the  last  election : — 

Peerages   of   the  United   Kingdom    ....  27 

Privy   Councillorships 70 

Baronetcies 47 

Knighthoods 34 

Knighthoods  in  the  several  Orders     ....  12 
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In  addition  twelve  members  have  been  / 
appointed  Judges  of  the  High  Court — 
two  with  peerages — one  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  county  judge,  one  a  London 
magistrate,  five  recorder^  of  boroughs,  t 
one  a  Master  in  Lunacy,  one  a  Judge 
Advocate  General,  and  live  Colonial  or 
Indian  Governors.  No  wonder,  says 
Mr.  Roberts,  there  is  no  difficuky  in 
finding  candidates  for  Parliament. 
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CATECHISM  OF  THE  WAR— LXX 


Q.— What  is  the  meaning  of  "  von"  in  Ger- 
man? 

A. — The  word  "von"  means  "of," 
but  no  one  may  use  that  prefix  to  his  name 
unless  he  belongs  to  the  nobility. 

Q.— Was  there  any  treaty  binding  England 
and  other  nations  to  preserve  the 
neutrality  of  Luxemburg? 

A. — It  was  guaranteed  by  a  treaty  signed 
on^March  nth,  1867.  Article  2  which 
dealt  with  the  matter,  was  as  follows: — 
'^  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  under 
guarantee  of  the  Courts  of  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  France,  Prussia  and  Russia,  shall 
henceforth  form  a  perpetually  neutral  State. 
The  high-  contracting  parties  engage  to  re- 
■spect  the  principle  of  neutrality  stipulated 
by  the  present  article."  The  Grand  Duchess 
of  Luxemburg  strongly  protested  against  the 
•German  invasion,  but  the  Allies  were  un- 
able to  assist  her  in  any  way. 

^.~ls  there  any  prospect  in  German  New 
Guinea  for  an  Australian  working 
man? 

A. — That  is  a  general  question  which 
can  hardly  be  answered.  In  the  first  place 
it  depends  upon  what  sort  of  working  man, 
and  in  the  next  as  to  whether  German  New 
■Guinea  is  going  to  b'^  annexed  by  Australia 
•or 'will  be  handed  back  to  Germanv.  It 
would  hardly  be  wise  to  go  to  that  place 
on  chance  at  present,  but  the  Defence  De- 
partment could  no  doubt  give  further  par- 
ticulars. 

Q. — What  became  of  the  Russian  troops 
which  were  landed  in   France? 

A. — Many  of  the  Russian  soldiers  appear 
to  have  crossed  the  frontier  into,  Switzer- 
land, and  have  since  been  sent  back  to 
Russia.  Others  are  still  fighting  in  France. 
The  Greek  Army  Corps  which  surrendered 
to  the  Germans  is  presumably  still  in  their 
hands. 

Q.— If  a  Bill  passes  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament,  must  it  have  King  George's 
signature  before  it  can  become  law? 

A. — No,  the  Governor- General's  signa- 
ture suflfices.  He  is  the  representative  of 
the  King  in  Australia.  For  Acts  passed  by 
the  State  Parliament  the  signature '^of  the 
State  Governors  representing  the  King  are 
required. 


Q.— Why  is  it  that  the  Allies  find  fault  with 
Russia's  having  made  peace  with  Ger- 
many, and  condole  with  Roumania  on 
having  done  so? 

A. — Because  th,ey  consider  that  there  was 
no  need  for  Russia  to  make  peace  whereas 
Roun>ania,  surrounded  entirely  by  enemies, 
was  unable  to  avoid  concluding  a  treaty 
with  the  Central  Powers. 

Q.— Is  Lord  Milner  of  German  descent? 

A. — The  reply  to  that  question  will  be 
found  in  Stead's  War  Facts. 

■i 
Q.— Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Treaty  of  Belgium 
expired  in  ^1870? 

A. — No.  Thiat  idea  got  abroad  owing  to 
the  fact  that  when  the  Franco- Prussian  War 
broke  out  the  British  Government  deemed  it 
necessary  to  obtain  assurances  from  both 
Prussia  and  France  that  there  would  be  no  ^ 
violation  of  Belgian  territory.  Actually 
two  treaties  were  made,  €>ne  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  the  other  between 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  specifically 
affirming  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  during 
the  period  of  the  war.  At  that  time  British 
statesmen  were  afraid  that  Napoleon  III. 
would  send  his  troops  through  Belgium, 
but  whether  he  intended  to  do  so  or  not  is 
a  matter  of  speculation,  as  his  armies  were 
so  quickly  defeated  in  the  field.  The  orig- 
inal treaty  which  guaranteed  Belgium  was 
signed  in  1839,  and  it  was  not  limited  to 
any  definite  number  of  years. 

.Q.— Have  many  vessels  been  added  to  the 
American  Navy  since  that  country  en- 
tered the  war? 

A. — Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  re- 
cently stated  in  Chicago  that  1275  vessels, 
aggregating  1,055,116  tons,  have  been 
added  to  the  American  Navy  since  April 
6th,  191 7.  Included  in  these,  no  do-ubt, 
are  several  great  Dreadnoughts,  which  had 
been  laid  down  in  1915-16,  but  the  majority 
of  the  vessels  are  probably  torpedo-boat 
destroyers-  and  submarine  chasers. 

• 

Q.— Do  French  citizens  whose  property  is 
damaged  by  the  British  Army  receive 
any  compensation? 

A. — Great  Britain  reimburses  citizens 
whose  property  is  damaged  in  the  course  of 
training  or  in  troop  movements,  but  not,  of 
course,   when  their  proiperty  happens  to  be 
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situated  on  tlu-  battlefiohis.  Tiic  -Ajiiericaiii 
have  hitiierto  not  done  this,  but  a  Bill  was 
recently  introduced  into  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  the  indemnification  of  French  citi- 
zens for  any  dama<;e  done  by  the  American 
Army. 

Q. — What  area  has  Russia  lost  owing  to  the 
peace  treaty  with  Germany? 

A. — It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
territory  and  i^eople  which  now  no  longer 
^  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  Russians  were 
lost  to  them  owing  to  the  German  treaty,  or 
owing  to  the  wish  of  the  people  themselves. 
It  is  estimated  that  altogether  300,000 
square  miles  of  territory  and  58,000,000 
inhabitants,  or  almost  one-third  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  country,  have  been 
lost  to  Russia.  In  addition  it  has  lost  one- 
third  of  its  total  railway  mileage,  amount- 
ing to  13,350  miles ;  73  per  cent,  of  its 
total  iron  production  ;  8q  per  cent,  of  its 
total  coal  production ;  268  sugar  refineries ; 
918  textile  factories;  574  breweries;  133 
tobacco  factories;  1685  distilleries;  244 
chemical  factories;  615  paper  mills,  and 
1073  machine  factories.  This  estimate  does 
not,  however,  include  the  Cossack  pro- 
vinces, which  have  declared  themselves  an 
independent  federation,  or  the  Caucasian 
districts  which,  have  been  ceded  to  Turkey. 

Q.— Was     there    really    such   a    person     as 
Rasputin? 

A. — ^There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that 
Rasputin  existed,  that  he  had  in  some  way 
secured  a  great  influence  over  the  Tsar  and 
tliat  he  was  killed  at  the  house  of 
Prince  Youssouysoff.  This  was  not  a 
common  murder,  but  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  a  section  of  the  nobles  at  the  Court 
to  remove  a  man  whose  influence  they  re- 
garded as  so  sinister  for  Russia.  Great 
numbers  of  statements  have  been  made  con- 
cerning this  man,  many  of  which  are  obvi- 
ously untrue.  Various  ladies-in-waiting 
have  given  entirely  different  accounts  of  his 
doings,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  he  obtained  his  influence  over 
the  Tsarina  owing  to  the  fact  that  after 
eminent  doctors  had  failed  to  cure  the 
Tsarevitch  he  managed  to  restore  him  to 
health.  Whether  this  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  insisted  that  doctors'  remedies 
should  no  longer  be  applied,  and  thus  gave 
nature  a  chance  to  assert  herself,  or 
whether  he  actually  was  able  to  effect  a 
cure  by  other  means,  I  cannot  say.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  health  of  the  Tsarevitch 
was  greatly  improved,  and  Rasputin  got  the 
credit  thereof.    He  was  certainly  not  above 


Using  underhand  means  to  confirm  his 
authority  at  the  Court.  Mr.  Le  Queux,  in 
his  lx)dk,  declares  that  the  facts  there  set 
out  have  all  been  verifued,  but  whilst  they 
may  be  v<uiched  for  by  one  or  two  members 
of  the  Court,  fhey  would  probably  be 
denied  by  others.  That  he  exercised  an  i 
evil  influence  at  the  Court  is  undoubted, 
and  it  is  also  clear  that  despite  his  uncouth 
manners  and  lack  of  education  he  was  able 
to  exercise  an  extraordinary  {lersonal  mag- 
netism over  those  he  met. 

Q.— Is  it  really  true  that  Sir  Edward  Carson 
trained  thousands  of  men  and  smug- 
gled arms  into  Ireland  with  the  view  of 
overthrowing  the    British    Government? 

A. — His  action  was  not  dictated  by  a 
desire  to  overthrow  the  British  Government, 
but  by  a  determination  to  prevent  the  inclu- 
sion of  Ulster  in  an  independent  Ireland. 
By  training  men  and  smuggling  aims  into 
the  country  he  was  setting  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  the  British  Parliament  at  de- 
fiance, as  by  a  majority  of  popularly  elected 
members  the  House  of  Conmions  had  ap- 
proved of  the  granting  of  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland.  A  special  election  had  previously 
been  fought  on  the  limitation  of  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Lords  which  practically 
turned  on  the  (Question  of  Home  Rule.  He 
was  therefore  opposing  the  popular  desije 
of  a  great  democracy,  and  was  actually 
promoting  a  state  of  rebellion  in  Ireland. 
Nevertheless  he  did  not  resign  his  seat  in 
Parliament.  Some  time  after  the  war  broke 
out  he  became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
but  resigned  owing  to  his  disagreement  with 
the  Government  concerning  action  in  the 
Balkans.  Later  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  inner  War  Cabinet  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  When  it  seemed  probable  that  the 
Irish  Convention  would  approve  of  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland  he  resigned  his  position 
in  the  War  Cabinet  in  order,  so  he  said, 
' '  not  to  embarrass  the  Government  ' '  in  the 
decisions  it  had  to  make.  He  is  still  re- 
garded as  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to 
Home  Rule. 

Q.— What    salaries   do     the    Sovereigns    of 
Europe  receive? 

A. — ^That  question  is  answered  in ' 
Stead's  War  Facts.  There,  too,  will  be 
found  particulars  of  the  method  of  election 
for  the  Parliaments  of  Germany,  France, 
England  and  America.  Figures  are  also 
given  there  of  the  numbers  of  Protestant, 
and  Catholics  in  Allied  and  enemy  coun 
tries  respectively. 
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Q.— Could  you  tell  me  how  much  Canada 
has  spent  on  the  war? 

A. — Up  to  April  ist,  1918,  the  total 
amount  expended  was  885,000,000  dollars 
(^117,190,000).  The  total  estimated  war 
expenditure  for  this  year  is  516,000,000 
dollars  (^103,200,000).  No  less  than 
34,000,000  dollars  have  been  set  aside  for 
the  Canadian  ship-building  programme,  and 
almost  half  of  the  total   war   expenditure 

Ifor  this  year  will  be  spent  overseas. 
Q,_What    has     New  Zealand  spent  on  the 
I  war? 

^. — So  far  New  Zealand  has  raised 
J  ^56,135,000  in  war  loans.  Over  ;£36,ooo,- 
o®o  of  that  total  has  been  Subscribed  in 
New  Zealand.  In  addition  ^9,000,000  has 
been  borrowed  internally  for  public  works 
and  land  settlement,  making  a  total  of 
_j^65, 135,490  raised  in  New  Zealand  dur- 
ing the  war  period.  Parliament  has  also 
authorised  an  additional  ;^2o,ooo,ooo. 
For  a  population  of  a  little  n  ore  than  a 
million  these  figures  are  large.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  first  portion  of  the  new 
loan  will  be  floated  in  December. 

Q,— What  are  the  terms  of  the  commercial 
agreement  between  Finland  and  Ger- 
many? 

A. — The  text  of  the  treaty  is  not  yet 
available,  but  in  Scandinavia  it  is  regarded 
as  having  far-reaching  consequences,  as 
it  is  said  to  place  the  whole  of  Finnish 
industry  under  German  control ;  further, 
that  it  reserves  Finnish  productions  for 
German  consumption.  This  includes  the 
huge  stocks  of  wood  which  have  accumu- 
lated during  the  war.  It  is  said  to  estab- 
lish a  Customs  Union  between  the  two 
omitries,  to  the  detriment  not  only  of 
Sweden,  but  also  of  Norway  and  Den- 
mark. The  Swedes  regard  Finland  in 
German  hands  as  a  dangerous  outpost,  both 
politically  and  economically  to  Scandi- 
navian unity. 

Q.— Is  it  a  fact  that  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  wheat  acreage  In  England? 

A. — The  British  Food  Production  De- 
partment recently  stated  that  a  compulsory 
return  dated  February  ist,  191 8,  showed 
that  the  area  under  wheat  cultivation  was 
2,504,000  acres.  This  compares  very 
favourably  with  the  1,725,000  acres  under 
cultivation  at  the  same  time  last  year.  The 
increase  for  19 18  is  therefore  45  per  cent, 
over  that  of  191 7,  and  56  per  cent,  more 
than  the  average  of  ten  years  before  the 
war. 


Q.— Is  it  true  that  the  herds  of  Great  Britain 
have  been  depleted? 

A. — Lord  Rhonda  recently  stated  that 
the  number  of  cattle  in  the  United  King- 
dom in  December,  191 7,  was  5  jJ^r  cent, 
less  than  in  December,  1916.  The  total 
number  of  cattle  killed  in  191 7  was 
2,632,000  head,  as  against  2,522,000  in 
1916. 

Q.— Could  you  tell  me  the  number  of  Irish 
men   who  are   fighting   with   the   allied 
armies? 

A. — -That  is  a  point  that  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. Mr.  Redmond  stated  as  long  ago 
as  December,  1915,  that  there  were  22,000 
Irishmen  in  the  British  army  when  the 
war  began,  that  30,000  reservists  were 
called  up,  and  that  8i,ooo-  recruits  had 
joined  up  since  the  war  began;  80,000 
men  had  volunteered  but  had  been  rejected 
by  the  military  authorities.  At  that  time 
Ireland  had  actually  supplied  143,000  sol- 
diers. Sir  Auckland  Geddes  stated  at  the 
end  of  last  year  that  the  number  of  men 
Ireland  had  contributed  to  the  British 
armies  was  170,000.  Particulars  of  those 
who  are  fighting  with  the  American,  Cana- 
dian and  Australian  armies  are  not  obtain- 
able. There  is  a  large  number  in  our 
own  Expeditionary  Force  and  in  the 
American  conscripted  army  the  percentage 
would  be  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
number  of  Irish  to  the  general  population. 

Q.— If  Ireland  were  to  do  as  well  as  Aus- 
tralia, how  many  men  ought  it  to  have 
sent  to  the  front? 

A. — That  is  a  difficult  thing  to  deter- 
mine without  detailed  particulars  of  the 
vital  statistics  of  Ireland.  Certain  things, 
however,  everyone  must  know.  The  pro- 
portion of  old  men  and  women  there  is 
far  higher  than  in  Australia.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  for  many  years  the  rising 
generation  of  Irishmen  have  migrated  to 
the  United  States,  leaving  the  older  people 
behind,  and  calling  their  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  to  them  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  following  comparison  is  interesting  : — 

Total  No.  of  No.  of 

Population.  Births.  Deaths. 

Australia    ...     4.931,000  134,871  52,782 

Ireland        ...     4,337,000  05,583  76,150 

Not  only  are  there  600,000  more  people 
in  Australia  than  in  Ireland,  but  males 
.outnumber  females  by  over  150,000,  where- 
as in  Ireland  there  are  more  women  than 
men.  No  fewer  than  198,938  folk  in  Ire- 
land are  in  receipt  of  old-age  pensions. 
The  death-rate  speaks  for  itself,  and  it  is 
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obvious  from  the  birth-rate  that  the  propor- 
tion  of  men  and  women  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  40  in  Ireland  is  much  lower  than 
it  is  in  Australia.  Those  who  have  gone 
carefully  into  the  figures  consider  that  Ire- 
land did  considerablv  better  than  Australia 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  and 
that  if  it  sends  220,000  men  overseas  it 
will  have  put  forth  as  notable  an  effort  as 
Australia,  which  has  sent  316,000  men 
across  the  water. 

Q.— Could  you  tell  me  something  about  the 
famous  Lewis  gun? 

A. — Full  details  of  this  gun  are  natur- 
ally kept  secret.  It  embodies  the  Maxim 
principle,  and  is  actually  a  machine  gun 
light  enough  to  be  fired  from  the  shoulder. 
It  weighs,  complete,  onlv  25^  pounds,  and 
can  be  carried  by  one  man.  The  breech  is 
opened,  and  the  new  cartridge  inserted 
by  the  explosion  of  the  previous  cartridge. 
The  motive  power  is  obtained  by  letting 
a  portion  of  the  gases  behind  the  bullet 
escape  through  a  port  in  the  side  of  the 
barrel  and  impinge  against  the  head  of  a 
free-moving  piston  or  plunger,  which'  is 
driven  by  it  against  the  force  of  a  spring. 
The  motion  of  the  piston  unlocks  the 
breech  bolt,  feeds  in  a  new  cartridge, 
locks  the  breech  bolt,  and  fires.  This 
action  can  take  place  600  times  a  minute. 
Cartridges  are  carried  in  magazines,  re- 
sembling a  wheel,  with  two  sets  of  spokes, 
the  cartridges  forming  the  spokes  and  being 
arranged  in  two  parallel  lines.  The  maga- 
zine is  dropped  on  a  stud  standing  verti- 
caH}'  on  the  barrel  just  in  front  of  the 
breech  piece,  and  is  rotated  step  by  step 
at  each  discharge.  The  magazine  holds 
47  cartridges,  and  these  can  be  fired  singly 
or  in  bursts,  or  the  whole  magazine  can 
be  emptied.  The  firing  continues  as  long 
as  the  trigger  is  pressed.  The  substitution 
of  a  full  magazine  takes  only  six  seconds. 
The  gun  is  manufactured  by  the  Birming- 
ham Small  Arms  Company,  which  now  has 
a  capacity  of  1,000,000  rifles  and  50,000 
machine  guns  a  vear. 

Q.— What     have    been    the     New     Zealand 
casualties? 

A. — An  official  list  of  casualties  of  the 
New  Zealand  Forces  to  May  6th  numbers 
45,383,  including  12,801  dead.  Sir  James 
Allen  stated  the  other  day  that  about 
93,000  men  have  actually  left  New  Zea- 
land, while  some  5000  were  then  in  train- 
ing camps.  The  total  number  of  .soldiers 
returned  to  New  Zealand  up  to  the  end 
of  April  was  19,314.  The  number  returned 
to  duty  was  16 13. 


Q.— Who  built  the  famous  Strassburg  clock? 

A. — The  astronomical  clock  which  stands 
in  the  southern  aisle  of  the  Strassburg 
Cathedral  is  of  recent  construction.  It  was 
begun  in  1838  by  the  Strassburg  watch- 
maker, Schwilgue,  and  completed  in  1842. 
It  occupies  the  same  place  as  did  the 
famous  clock  built  by  the  Strassburger 
Darsy  Podius  in  1574.  This  clock  was 
taken  down  in  1789,  and  portions  of  it 
were  used  by  Schwilgue.  The  clock  of 
Darsv  Podius  replaced  a  §till  older  one, 
which  was  constructed  some  time  in  the 
13th  century.  The  clock  regulates  its€;lf, 
and  at  midday  many  figures  carry  out  cer- 
tain movements.  It  is  regarded  as-  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  clocks  in  the  world. 

Q.— What  was  the  German  name  for  the 
"  president  Lincoln  "  recently  sunk  by 
the  Germans?  „ 

A. — She  was  christened  President  Lin- 
coln by  the  Germans  when  she  was 
launched  ten  years  ago.  She  was  one  of 
the  slowest  of  the  larger  beats  of  the 
Hamburg-Amerika  line,  and  a  sister  ship 
to  the  President  Grant,  which  vessel,  by 
the  way,  was  also  taken  over  by  the 
Americans  when  the  United  States  de- 
clared war  on  Germ.anv.  The  two  vessels 
are  18,072  tons  gipss  tonnage,  7500  indi- 
cated horse-power,  and  have  a  speed  of 
14I  knots. 

Q.— Are  the  Germans  really  building  mer- 
chant  ships  at  the  present  time? 

A. — Apparently  they  are  building  great 
numbers  of  them,  and  several  new  ship-build- 
ing concerns  have  'been  started  recently. 
The  largest  has  its  headquarters  at  Ham- 
burg, with  ?  capital  of  4.500,000  marks. 
It  is  undertaking  the  building  of  boats  of 
uniform  types  of  some  5000  tons.  In 
Lubeck  a  new  ship-building  company  has 
been  formed  with  a  starting  capital  of 
1,000,000  marks.  Fiv-e  ships  are  to  be 
erected  X)n  which  steamers  of  10,000  to 
15,000  tons  will  be  built  in  series. 

Q.— At  what  price  is  tea  selling  in  the  United 
Kingdom? 

A. — The  Government  has  now  become 
the  tea  merchant  of  Britain.  It  purchases 
tea  in  India  and  Ceylon,  and  distributes  it 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  flat 
maximum  retail  price  of  2S.  8d.  a  p>ound. 
This  is  known  as  National  Control  Tea. 
An  extra  charge  is  made  when  the  pur- 
chaser requires  the  tea  to  be  delivered. 

Q.— How  does  General  Foch  pronounce  his 
name? 

A.— Fok. 
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LETTERS    OF   AN   AIRMAN.* 


No  one  can  read  through  Geoffrey 
Wall's  letters  without  a  feeling  of  the 
deepest  regret  that  the  wonderful  literary 
promise  of  the  writer  can  now  never  be 
fulfilled.  It  is  rare  indeed  to  find  such 
facility  of  expression  in  Q»e  so  young. 
What  he  did  whilst  still  in  his  teens  in- 
dicated what  he  would  have  achieved 
had  his  life  been  spared.*'  The  intimate 
touches  he  gives,  in  descriptions  of 
familiar  spots  in  England,  appeal  especi- 
ally to  an  Englishman,  but  every  reader 
must  joy  in  the  clever  j)hrasing,  the 
happy  mastery  of  words  whose  graded 
value  he  could  so  well  distinguish. 
Whilst  his  letters  on  Oxford  and  other 
places  visited  best  disclose  his  ability  as 
a  penman,  the  accounts  of  his  actual  ex- 
periences as  a  flyer  give  an  unrivalled 
insight  into  the  much-neglected  psy- 
chology of  flying.  A  better  illustration 
of  this  could  not  be  given  than  his  acr 
count  of  his  first  solo  flight: — 

As  it  happened,  Jack  came  across  from 
Farkhouse  that  evening,  and  found  me 
up  at  the  hangars.  I  said  that  I  was 
glad  he  had  turned  up,  because  he  could 
tell  mother  exactly  how  it  happened. 
Then  I  got  one  of  those  absurd  steel 
helmets  on,  and  touched  the  earth  re- 
verently, thinking  of  all  it  had  done,  and 

hadn't    done,    for    me.      Then    L 

turned  up  and  took  me  for  a  flip  round 
the  aerodrome,  angj  stopped  the  machine 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
sheds — AND  got  out.  I  didn't  like  this 
part  of  the  proceeding  at  all.  "  Quite 
sure  you  feel  confident  ?"  he  asked, 
'■'  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  go  up  if  you 
don't."  I  said,  "  Y— y— es."  Then  he 
gave  me  a~  few  parting  instructions,  re- 
started the  engine  for  me,  and  dropped 
his  hand—"  All  clear." 

*"  Letters  of  an  Airman."  By  the  late 
Geoffrey  Wall.  (Australasian  Authors' 
Agency.) 


So  I  opened  the  throttle  a  bit,  and 
started  trundling  across  the  short  grass, 
quite  slowly  at  first,  for,  as  a  bit  of  an 
epicure  in  sensation,  I  wanted  to  study 
my  experiences  then.  I  had  done  all 
this  before,  but  always  with  someone  in 
behind  me  who  jerked  the  controls  just 
at  the  proper  time.  Trundling  like  this 
was  no  good,  for  a  Farman  has  to  get 
up  about  4b  m.p.h.  before  she  leaves  the 
ground. 

So  I  stopped — looked  round  at  the  so 
beautiful  evening  sky — realised  of  a 
sudden  how  desirable  it  all  was — and 
opened  the  throttle  with  a  bang.  The 
gentle  murmur  of  the  70  h.p.  unsilenced 
Renault  engine  behind  me  drifted  to  my 
ears,  and  the  old  'bus  picked  its  tail  up 
and  started  west  in  a  kangaroo-like  gait. 
I  kept  one  eye  on  the  speed  indicator, 
the  corner  of  the  other  on  the  wing  tips, 
and  both  on  the  rushing  ground  in  front 
— 30,  35,  40,  45  miles  an  hour — and 
everything  rushing  up  to  hit  me  in  an 
alarming  manner. 

Then  I  forgot  all  about  sensation  and 
psychological  effect,  and  yanked  the  joy- 
stick back,  and  vv^hen  next  I  was  in  a 
fit  state  to  receive  impressions,  the  alti- 
meter was  registering  200  feet,  the  speed 
indicator  50  m.h.p.  and  the  revolution 
counter  1800  revs,  per  minute— which 
gives  you  an  idea  of  the  number  of 
things  one  has  to  watch. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  left  wing  was 
about  5  feet  lower  than  the  right,  and 
the  front  of  the  nacelle  was  raking  the 
hbrizon  like  a  searchlight,  and  right 
below  me  was  the  village  of  Magheldean 
like  a  toy  town,  and  it  was  far  too  near 
to  be  pleasant,  so  I  hung  on  to  the  "  joy- 
stick "  until  the  speed  dropped  to  40, 
then  flattened  out,  got  up  speed  and 
climbed  again. 

There  is  a  lot  more  in  climbing  an 
aeroplane  than  you  would  think,  for, 
below  a  certain  speed,  about  35  in  the 
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case  of  the  Farman,  the  machine  loses 
flying  speed  and  stalls,  i.e.,  slips  back- 
wards. For,  of  course,  a  heavier-than- 
air  machine  depends  on  its  speed  to  keep 
it  lip.  So  I  climbed  until  the  altimeter 
was  at  1000  feet,  and  the  landscape  was 
not  so  objectionably  near.  Then  I  shut 
the  engine  down  a  bit,  and  remarked  to 
whoever  it  might  interest,  "  So  this  is 
what  I  came  10,000  t^iiles  for!" 

My  first  and  chiefest  impression  was 
of  terrible  "  aloneness."  It  was  a  per- 
fect evening.  Below  me  a  lot  of  school 
machines  were  conscientiously  circulat- 
ing at  200  or  300  feet.  I  immediately  felt 
very  superior  when  I  saw  that  there  was 
nothing  above  me.  Then  I  hit  a  bump 
and  the  nose  went  down.  "  This,"  I 
thought.  "  is  Nature  pulling  me  down, 
for  I  was  never  intended  to  get  up  here, 
and  if  she  can  she  w^ill  get  her  claws  into 
me.  Come  up,  you  brute  "  (this  to  the 
machine)  "  I  am  man — savvy?"  It  came 
up,  but  for  the  first  time  I  realised  fully 
what  Stevenson  meant  by  "  the  beauty 
and  the  terror  of  the  world."  Alone  up 
there  in  the  violet  blue  vault,  with  no- 
thing between  me  and  1000  feet  of  blue 
evening  air,  but  a  frail-made  thing  of 
wire  and  canvas,  with  a  mass  of  bottled 
sunlight  howling  its  energy  out  behind 
me — and  suppose  it  stopped?  For  a 
moment  I  was  panic-stricken  at  the 
thought,  but  the  engine  took  no  notice. 

I  glanced  at  the  speed  indicator — 65, 
yet  no  sensation  of  speed.  I  seemed 
to  be  standing  stilJ — the  only  thing  left 
alive  in  the  lonely  dizziness  ot  the  blue. 
It  was  almost  disappointing.  Nothing 
happened.  The  big  grey  planes  vibrated 
and  lifted.  The  noise  of  the  engine 
seemed  to  have  become  a  part  of  the 
cosmos  of  things.     .     .     . 

I  put  my  head  over  the  side  and  nearly 
had  it  carried  away  by  the  rush  of  air. 
What  a  long  way  to  fall.  Below  me  was 
Lark  Hill  Camp,  with  rows  of  miniature 
huts  and  little  black  specks  moving  be- 
tween them.  "  Thank  God  I  didn't  join 
the  infantry."  It  was  about  time  I 
turned.  Over  went  the  joystick,  and 
down  went  one  wing  tip;  I  trod  on  the 
rudder  at  the  same  time — an  alarming 
sensation — but,  of  course,  this  was  cen- 
trifugal force  I  had  read  about  it.  It 
always  worked  if  there  was  sufficient 
speed — at  least  it  always  had  worked — 
but   suppose    it    didn't    this   time — the 


horizon    revolved     round     me — IT    was 
working ! 

I  hauled  the  joystick  up  again,  and 
settled  down  into  the  seat.  It  wasn't  so 
unlike  driving  a  car  after  all,  but  in  a 
car  one  has  only  two  dimensions  to  con- 
sider; while  here  there  was  a  third,  pos- 
sibly a  fourth.  There  must  be  a  fourth. 
Speed  ? — hardly.  Time  ? — Wells  said 
so,  but  somehow  I  was  on  the  edge  of 
Fomething  that  I  had  never  experienced 
before— something  imminent  and  tre- 
mendous. This  must  be  nerves.  Time 
I  went  down. 

Glanced  at  the  clock  on  the  dash- 
board ;  already  been  up  nearly  an  hour, 
and  the  country  below  was  beginning  to 
darken.  The  west  was  still  light,  and 
streaked  with  faint  yellow  streamers ; 
lower  down,  it  was  vivid  green.  Ahead 
and  below  was  the  aerodrome,  very  tiny 
and  a  long  way  down. 

I  cut  the  engine  oft'  and  put  the  nose 
down.  For  the  first  time  I  was  con- 
scious of  the  noise  the  engine  had  been 
making.  Now  the  comparative  silence 
w^as*^  far  more  terrifying.  The  air 
boomed  past  the  planes,  and  the  rigging 
wires  sang  softly  to  themselves  all  in 
difterent  keys.  Seventy  miles  an  hour 
and  400  feet— no,  300— 200— then  I 
found  the  bumps,  and  noticed  that  mine 
was  the  only  machine  up. 

At  200  the  bumps  were  very  bad,  the 
machine  bucked  and  side-slipped  like  a 
dinghy  in  a  rough  sea,  the  controls  were 
nearly  wrenched  out  of  my  hands.  I 
began  to  get  frightened.  I  felt  that  I 
might  lose  my  head.  That  w'ould  never 
do.  The  sheds  were  getting  very  big 
and  the  ground  swirled  up  out  of  the 
twilight.  What  a  devil  of  a  speed! 
Something  w^as  bound  to  smash  when  I 
hit.  The  ground  was  only  a  few  feet 
below  me  now.  A  frantic  jerk  of  the 
joystick,  and  we  "  flattened  out "  just 
in  time.  Bump — bump — bump.  Slower 
— slower — stop !      A  mechanic  had  hold 

of  either  wing-tip,  and  L came  up, 

followed  by  Jack.  "  Good !"  he  re- 
marked. Jack  smiled  benevolently.  So 
I  climbed  down,  and  stamped  the  earth 
as  one  does  after  six  weeks  at  sea.  .  .  . 
The  little  volume,  besides  the  letters, 
includes  a  few  verses  written  by  Lt. 
Wall,  which  were  only  discovered  after 
the  collection  from  his  pen,  "  Songs  ot 
an  Airman,"  had  been  published. 
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SYNOPSIS. 

Pierce  Phillips  reaches  Alaska  in  a  gold  rush, 
bat  finds  he  is  not  allowed  to  cross  the  Canadian 
frontier  unless  possessed  of  a  thousajid  dollars. 
After  a  desperate  attempt  to  increase  his  scanty 
earnings  by  gambling,  whereby  he  loses  all  he 
had,  he  hires  himself  out  aa  a  "Packer"  over 
the  Chilkoot  Pass.  On  one  of  his  trips  he  meets 
a  cheerful  giant  'Poleon  Doret  and  Tom  Linton, 
an  elderly  man  engaged  in  packing  goods  to 
his  tent  at  I.indermaii.  Arrived  there,  they  find 
it  occupied  by  a  beautiful,  but  entirely  self- 
possessed,  Norse  woman  who  gives  her  name  as 
the  CountesB  Oourteau.  She  engages  Pierce  as 
carrier  to  Sheep's  camp.  There  they  part  and 
he  proceeds  to  the  tent  of  the  Brothers  McCaskey, 
where  he  lives.  There  he  is  told  that  the  thou- 
sand dollars  he  had  saved  had  been  stolen  from 
Jim,  the  younger  brother,  on  his  way  to  Dyea. 
Before  he  can  do  anything  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee enter  the  tent  and  hale  Pierce  and  the 
brothers  away  on  a  charge  of  stealing  a  bag  of 
rice.  The  self-appointed  judges  are  on  the  eve 
of  passing  sentence  of  death  on  Pierce  when  the 
opportune  arrival  of  the  Countess  and  Doret 
enables  him  to  prove  an  alibi.  The  two  McCas- 
beys  are  condemned  to  forty  lashes  ea«h.  To 
escape  this  Jim.  the  younger,  makes  a  dash  for 
freedom,  and  is  shot  dead.  His  brother  Joe  con- 
aiders  that  Pierce  is  responsible  for  his  brother's 
death  and  his  own  flogging,  and  vows  vengeance. 
Pierce  goes  to  Dyea  and  becomes  the  Countess's 
manager  in  her  undertaking  of  transporting 
all  a  hotel  fittings  to  JJawson  city  before  the  ice 
comes.  The  first  move  is  to  pull  down  the  hotel. 
On  the  scene  of  demolition  comes  "  One-armed " 
Kirby,  a  noted  gambler,  with  his  daughter  Ron- 
letta  and  his  Fides  Achetes  Danny  Royal.  "One- 
arm  "  is  engaged  in  running  liquor  through  to 
Dawson.  Royal  manages  to  bribe  the  Indian 
carriers,  who  dump  Pierce's  packs  and  take  those 
of  Kirby  instead.  The  Countess,  however,  over- 
comes the  difficulty  in  characteristic  manner. 
Both  parties  finally  arrive  at  the  sinister  Miles 
Canyon,  one  of  the  terrors  in  the  path  of  the 
early  Klondikera.  The  Countess  determines  to 
attempt  its  passage,  carrying  her  goods  in  several 
small  boat«.  Kirby  prefers  to  pin  his  faith  to  a 
large  and  heavily  built  scow.  Meantime  Pierce 
declares  his  passion  for  the  Countess  who, 
although  she  postpones  any  discussion  of  mar- 
riage, admits  that  she  loves  him.  After  a  ter- 
rific struggle  Pierce  and  his  party,  piloted  by 
'Poleon  Doret.  get  safely  through  the  Canyon. 
Danny  Royal,  weighed  down  with  a  sense  of  fore- 
boding, confesses  his  dread  of  the  passage,  but 
Kirby  tells  Rouletta  that  if  he  can  only  get 
through  and  reach  Dawson  City  with  his  cargo 
of  rum,  he  would  quit  the  gambling  business 
altogether.  Immensely  rejoiced,  she  resolves  to 
attempt  the  trip  with  tne  men.  Royal  con- 
temptuously refuses  to  engage  'Poleon  Doret  as 
pilot,  having  already  arranged  with  another 
man  to  help  him,  but  "It's  got  my  goat"  he 
confesses  to  himself.  The  large  and  unwieldly 
scow  comes  to  grief  in  the  rapids,  and  Royal  and 
the  crew  are  drowned.  Kirby  and  Rouletta  are, 
however,  rescued  by  Doret  and  Pierce.  The 
Countess  takes  Rouletta  to  her  tent,  but  she  will 
not  stay,  being  terrified  about  her  father  who, 
overcome  by  the  loss  of  his  entire  cargo  and  hor- 
rified at  the  death  of  Royal,  has  begun  to  drink 
deeply.  Rouletta  staggers  out  into  the  night  in 
her  sodden  clothes  and  finally  finds  Kirby  in  a 
saloon.  He  refuses  to  leave  with  her  and  wbd 
remains,  shivering  and  wretched,  dreading  what 
will  happen,  for  she  knows  that,  when  in  liquor, 
there  are  no  lengths  to  which  her  father  will 
not  go.  She  follows  him  from  saloon  to  saloon, 
in  one  of  which  she  is  insulted.  Kirby  realises 
this,  and  almost  kills  the  man,  who,  however, 
escapes.       Rouletta,    with     teeth     chattering     and 


shaking  with  fever,  still  refuses  to  seek  shelter 
with  the  Countess,  and  her  father  finally  installs 
her  by  a  saloon  stove,  and  wanders  forth  deter- 
mined to  avenge  the  insult  which  had  been 
offered  her.  Meanwhile  Pierce,  deeply  in  love 
with  the  Countess,  urges  her  to  marry  him. 
Whilst  admitting  her  passionate  love  for  him, 
she  informs  him  that  her  husband  is  still  alive, 
and  he  flings  out  into  the  night  with  his  ideal 
shattered,  his  heart  broken,  determined  to  aban- 
don himself  to  despair.  He  drifts  into  a  saloon 
and  begins  drinking  fiercely.  He  there  meets 
a  girl,  Laure,  one  of  a  theatrical  troupe  being 
taken  by  a  certain  Morris  Best  to  Dawson.  She 
induces  him  to  hire  Pierce,  though  for  what 
particular  reason  she  is  unable  to  explain,  even 
to  herself.  'Poleon  Doret  walking  home  late  at 
night  discovers  Rouletta,  in  a  high  fever,  being 
hurried  away  by  a  miner  to  his  tent.  After 
rescuing  her  he  carries  her  to  his  cabin  and 
sets  out  to  find  Kirby.  He  runs  liim  to  earth 
in  the  Gold  Belt  Saloon  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  man  who  had  first  insulted  Rouletta 
enters  it.  He  heard  the  gambler  cry  "  I've  been 
laying  for  you,"  and  then  in  the  flash  of  an  eye 
the  scene  dissolved  into  action  swift  and  terri- 
fying. Kirby  falls,  shot  through  the  heart. 
Doret,  to  his  dismay,  learns  that  the  Countess 
has  already  left,  and  that  no  woman,  white  or 
Indian,  remains  in  the  township.  He  secures  the 
aid  of  a  doctor,  who  informs  him  Rouletta  must 
on- no  account  be  moved,  as  she  is  suflering  from 
aoute  pneumonia  and  waa  delirious.  The  French- 
Canadian  resolves  to  nurse  her  himself  in  his 
cabin,  and  enlists  Tom  Linton  and  Jerry  Quirk 
to  tend  her  whilst  he  goes  out  to  get  necessaries. 
On  his  return  he  finds  them  quarrelling  venom- 
ously, in  hushed  voices,  and  engaged  in  again 
dividing    their    belongings    by  lot. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

NCE  again  Tom  and  Jerry's  skiff 
had  been  halved,  once  again  its 
owners  smarted  under  the 
memory  of  insults  unwarranted,  of 
gibes  that  no  apology  could  atone  for. 
This  time  it  had  been  old  Jerry  who 
cooked  his  supper  over  an  open  fire  and 
old  Tom  who  stretched  the  tarpaulin 
over  his  stove.  Neither  spoke,  both 
were  sulky,  avoiding  each  other's  eye ; 
there  was  an  air  of  bitter,  implacable 
hostility. 

Into  this  atmosphere  of  constraint 
came  'Poleon  Doret,  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  his  own  anxieties,  he  would 
have  derived  much  amusement  from  the 
situation.  As  it  was,  however,  he  was 
quite  blind  to  it,  showing  nothing  save 
his  own  deep  feeling  of  concern. 

"  M'sieu's,"  he  began  hurriedly. 
"  Dat  gal,  she's  gettin'  more  seeck.  I'm 
scare'  she's  goin'  die  to-night.  Mebbe 
you  set  up  wit'  me,  eh  ?" 
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Tom  quickly  volunteered :  "  Why, 
sure!    I'm  a  family  man:    I — — " 

"  Family  man !"  Jerry  snorted  de- 
risively. "  He  had  one  head,  mister, 
and  he  lost  it  inside  of  a  month.  I'm  a 
better  nurse  than  him." 

"  Bicu!  I  tak'  you  both,"  said  'Poleon. 

But  Jerry  emphatically  declined  the 
invitation.  "  Cut  me  out  if  you  aim  to 
make  it  three-handed — I'd  Jim  the 
deck.  sure.  No,  I'll  set  around  and 
watch  my  grub-pile." 

Tom  addressed  himself  to  'Poleon, 
but  his  words  were  for  his  late  partner. 

"  That  settles  me,"  said  he.  "  I'll 
have  to  stick  close  to  home,  for  there's 
people  I  wouldn't  trust  near  a  loose 
outfit." 

This  was,  of  course,  a  gratuitous 
affront.  It  was  fathered  in  malice;  it 
had  its  intended  effect.  Old  Jerry 
hopped  as  if  springs  in  his  rheumatic 
legs  had  suddenly  let  go;  he  uttered  a 
shrill  war-whoop — a  wordless  battle-cry 
in  which  rage  and  indignation  were 
blended. 

"  If  a  certain  old  buzzard-bait  sets  up 
with  you,  Frenchy,  count  your  spoons, 
that's  all.  I  know  him.  A  hundred 
dollars  a  dozen  for  lemons !  He'd  rob 
a  child's  bank.  He'd  steal  milk  out  of 
a  sick  baby's  bottle." 

The  pilot  frowned.  "  Dis  ain't  no 
tarn  for  callin'  names,"  said  he.  "  To- 
night dat  gal  goin'  die  or — she's  goin' 
t  begin  get  well.  Me,  I'm  mos'  dead  now. 
Mebbe  you  fellers  forget  youse'f  li'l 
while  an'  he'p  me  out." 

Tom  stirred  uneasily.  With  apparent 
firmness  he  undertook  to  evade  the 
issue,  but  in  his  eyes  was  an  expression 
of  uncertainty.  Jerry,  too,  was  less 
obdurate  than  he  had  pretended.  After 
some  further  argument  he  avoided  a 
weak  surrender  by  muttering:  ^ 

"  All  right.  Take  him  along,  so  I'll 
know  my  grub's  safe  and  I'll  help  you 
out.  I'm  a  good  hand  with  bosses,  and 
bosses  are  like  humans,  only  bigger. 
They  got  more  sense  and  more  affectic*, 
too.  They  know  when  they're  well  off. 
Now,  if  a  boss  gets  down  you  got  to  get 
him  up  and  walk  him  around.     My  idea 

about  tWs  girl " 

Mr.  Linton  groaned  loudly,  then  to 
'Poleon  he  cried :  "  Lead  the  way.  You 
watch  the  girl  and  I'll  watch  this  vet'- 
rinary." 


That  was  an  anxious  and  a  trying 
night  for  the  three  men.  They  were 
unskilled  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  never- 
theless they  realised  that  the  girl's  ill- 
ness had  reached  its  crisis,  and  that  once 
the  crisis  had  passed  she  would  be  more 
than  likely  to  recover.  Hour  after  hour 
they  sat  beside  her,  administering  her 
medicine  regularly,  maintaining  an  even 
temperature  in  the  tent  and  striving,  as 
best  they  could,  to  ease  her  suffering. 
This  done,  they  could  only  watch  and 
wait,  putting  what  trust  they  had  in  her 
youth  and  her  vitality.  Their  sense  of 
helplessness  oppressed  the  men  heavily; 
their  concern  increased  as  the  hours 
dragged  along  and  the  life  within  the 
girl  iiared  up  to  a  blaze  or  flickered 
down  to  a  mere  spark. 

Doret  was  in  a  pitiable  state,  on  the 
verge  of  exhaustion,  for  his  vigil  had 
been  long  and  faithful;  it  was  a  night- 
mare period  of  suspense  for  him.  Oc- 
casionally he  dozed,  but  only  to  start 
into  wakefulness  and  to  experience  ap- 
prehensions keener  than  before.  The 
man  was  beside  Tiimself  and  his  anxiety 
had  its  effect  upon  Tom  and  Jerry. 
Their  compassion  increased  when  they 
learned  how  Sam  Kirby  had  been  taken 
olf  and  how  Rouletta  had  been  brought 
to  this  desperate  pass.  The  story  of  her 
devotion,  her  sacrifice,  roused  their 
deepest  pity,  and  in  the  heat  of  tltat 
emotion  they  grew  soft. 

Tliis  mellowing  process  was  not  sud- 
den; no  spirit  of  forgiveness  was  ap- 
parent in  either  of  the  men.  Far  from 
it.  Both  remained  sullen,  unrelenting, 
both  maintained  the  same  icy  front. 
They  continued  to  ignore  each  other's 
presence  and  they  exchanged  speech 
only  with  Doret.  Nevertheless  their 
sympathy  had  been  stirred,  and  a  subtle 
change  had  come  over  them. 

This  change  was  most  noticeable  in, 
Linton.  As  the  night  wore  on  distress- 
ing memories,  memories  he  considered 
long  dead  and  gone,  arose  to  harass  him. 
It  was  true  that  he  had  been  unhappily 
married,  but  time  had  cured  the  sting 
of  that  experience,  or  so  he  had  be- 
lie\ed.  He  discovered  now  that  such 
was  not  the  case;  certain  incidents  of 
those  forgotten  days  recurred  with  poig- 
nant effect.  He  had  experienced  the 
dawn  of  a  father's  love,  a  father's 
pride;  he  lost  himself  in  a  melancholy 
consideration  of  what  might  have  been 
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had  not  that  dawn  been  darkened.  How 
different,  how  full,  how  satisfying — if. 
As  he  looked  down  upon  the  fair  fever- 
flushed  face  of  this  girl,  he  felt  an 
unaccustomed  heartache,  a  throbbing 
pity  and  a  yearning  tenderness.  The 
hand  with  which  he  strpked  the  hair 
back  from  her  brow  and  rearranged  her 
pillow  was  as  gentle  as  a  woman's. 

Jerry,  too,  altered  in  his  peculiar  way. 
As  the  hours  lengthened,  his  wrinkled 
face  became  less  vinegary,  between  his 
eyes  there  appeared  a  deepening  frown 
of  apprehension.  More  than  once  he 
opened  his  lips  to  ask  Tom's  opinion  of 
how  the  fight  progressed,  but  managed 
in  time  to  restrain  himself.  Finally  he 
could  maintain  silence  no  longer  so  he 
spoke  to  Doret: 

"  Mister!  It  looks  to  me  like  she  ain't 
do\p'  well." 

'Poleon  rose  from  his  position  beside 
the  stove,  he  bent  over  the  sick  bed 
and  touched  Rouletta's  brow  with  his 
great  hand.  In  a  low  voice  he  addressed 
her: 

"  Ma  soeur!  Ma  petite  soeurl  It's 
'Poleon  spik  to  you." 

Rouletta's  eyes  remained  vacant,  her 
ceaseless  whispering  continued  and  the 
noan  straightened  himself,  turning  upon 
his  elderly  companions.  Alarm  was  in 
his  face,  his  voice  shook. 

"M'sieu's!  Wat  shall  we  do? 
Queeck!    Tell  me." 

But,  Tom  and  Jerry  were  helpless, 
hopeless.  Doret  stared  at  them ;  his 
hands  came  slowly  together  over  his 
breast,  his  groping  fingerg  interlocked ; 
he  closed  his  eyes  and  for  a  moment  he 
stood  swaying.  Then  he  spoke  again  as 
a  man  speaks  who  suffers  mortal  an- 
guish. "  She  mus'  not  die !  She — mus' 
not  die !  I  tell  you  somet'ng  now :  dis 
li'l  gal  she's  come  to  mean  whole  lot  for 
me.  At  firs'  I'm  sorry,  de  same  lak  you 
feel.  Sure !  But  bimeby  I  get  to  know 
her,  for  she  talk,  talk — all  tam  she  talk, 
lak  crazee  person,  an'  I  learn  to  know 
her  soul,  her  life.  Her  soul  is  white, 
M'sieii's,  it's  white  an-  beautiful;  her 
life — I  fit  'im  together  in  little  piece,  lak 
broken  dish.  Some  piece  I  never  fin', 
but  I  save  'nough  to  mak'  picture  here 
and  dere.  Sometam  I  smile  at  listen  to 
her ;  more  tam  I  cry.  She  mak'  de  tears 
splash  on  my  hand. 

"Wal,  I  begin  talk  back  to  her.  I 
sing  her  li'l  song,  I  tell  her  story,  I  cool 


her  face,  I  give  her  medicine  an'  den  she 
sleep.  I  sit  an'  watch  her — how  many 
day  an'  night  I  watch  her,  I  don't  know. 
Sometam  I  sleep  li'l  bit,  but  when  she 
stir  an'  moan  I  spik  to  her  an'  sing  again 
until — she  know  my  voice." 

'Poleon  paused ;  the  old  men  watched 
his  w^orking  face. 

"  M'sien's,"  he  went  on.  "  I'm  lonely 
man.  I  got  no  f rien's,  no  family ;  I  live 
in  dreams.  Dat's  all  I  got  in  dis  whole 
worl' — jus'  dreams.  One  dream  is  dis, 
dat  some  day  I'm  going  find  somet'ing 
to  love,  somet'ing  dat  wiH  love  me.  De 
h'animals  I  tame  dey  run  away;  de 
birds  I  mak'  play  wit',  dey  fly  south 
when  de  winter  come.  I  say,  '  Doret, 
dis  gal  she's  poor,  she's  frien'less,  she's 
alone.  She's  very  seeck,  but  you  goin' 
mak'  her  well.  She  ain't  goin'  run  away. 
She  ain't  goin'  fly  off  lak  dem  birds. 
No.  She's  goin'  love  you  lak  a  broder, 
an'  mebbe  she's  goin'  let  you  stay  close 
by.  Dieu!  Dat's  fine  dream,  eh?  It 
mak'  me  sing  inside,  it  mak'  me  warm 
an'  glad.  I  whisper  in  her  ear,  *  Ma 
soeur!  M^  petite  soeurl  It's  your  beeg 
broder  'Poleon  dat  spik.  lie's  goin' 
mak'  you  well,  an'  every  tam  she  onder- 
stan'.     But  now " 

A  sob  choked  the  speaker,  he  opened 
his  tight-shut  eyes  and  stared  miserably 
at  the  two  old  men.  "  I  call  to  her  an' 
she  don'  hear.  Wat  I'm  goin'  do,  eh? 
Wat  I'm  goin'  do  ?" 

Neither  Linton  nor  Quirk  made  reply. 
'Poleon  leaned  forward,  fiercely  he  in- 
quired :  "  Which  one  of  you  feller  is  de 
bes'  man?  Which  one  is  go  to  church 
de  mos'?" 

Tom  and  Jerry  exchanged  glances.  It 
wa9^,the  latter  who  spoke: 

"  Tom — this  gentleman — knows  more 
about  churches  than  I  do.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  one." 

Mr.  Linton  nodded.  "  But  that  was 
thirty  years  ago,  so  I  ain't  what  you'd 
call  a  regular  attendant.  I  used  to 
carry  my  religion  in  my  wife's  name, 
when  I  had  a  wife." 

"  You  can  pray  ?" 

Tom  shook  his  head  doubtfully.  "  I'd 
be  sure  to  make  a  mess  of  it." 

Doret  sank  to  a  seat;  he  lowered  his 
head  upon  his  hands.  "  Me  too,"  he 
confessed.  "  %-ery  hour  I  mak'  prayer 
in  my  heart  but— 1  can't  spik    him  out." 
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"  If  I  was  a  good  talker  I'd  take  a 
crack  at  it,"  Jerry  ventured,  "  but — I'd 
have  to  be  alone." 

Doret's  lips  bad  begun  to  move,  bis 
companions  knew  tbat  be  was  voicing  a 
silent  appeal,  so  tbey  lowered  their  eyes. 
For  some  moments  the  only  sound  in 
the  tent  was  the  muttering  of  the  de- 
lirious girl. 

Linton  spoke  finally ;  his  voice  was 
low,  it  was  husky  with  emotion : 

*'  I've  been  getting  acquainted  with 
myself  to-night — first  time  in  a  long 
while.  Things  look  different  than  they 
did.  What's  the  good  of  fighting? 
What's  the  use  of  hurrying  and  tramp- 
ling on  each  other  when  this  is  the  end  ? 
Gold !  It  won't  buy  anything  worth 
having.  You're  right,  Doret;  somebody 
to  love  and  to  care  for,  somebody  that 
cares  for  you,  that's  all  there  is  in  the 
game.  I  had  dreams,  too,  when  I  was  a 
lot  younger,  but  they  didn't  last.  It's 
bad  for  a  man  to  quit  dreaming,  he  gets 
mean  and  selfish  and  onnery.  Take  me 
— I  ain't  worth  skinning.  I  had  a  kid — 
a  little  girl — I  used  to  tote  her  around 
in  my  arms.  Funny  how  it  makes  you 
feel  to  tote  a  baby  that  belongs  to  you: 
seems  like  all  you've  got  is  wrapped  up 
in  it;  you  live  two  lives.  My  daughter 
didn't  stay  long.  I  just  got  started 
loving  her  when  she  went  away.  She 
was — awful  nice." 

The  speaker  blinked,  for  his  eyes 
were  smarting.  "  I  feel,  somehow,  as  if 
she  was  here  to-night — as  if  this  girl 
was  her  and  I  was  her  daddy.  She 
might  have  looked  something  like  this 
young  lady  if  she  had  lived.  She  would 
have  made  a  big  difference  in  me." 

Tom  felt  a  hand  seek  his.  It  was  a 
bony,  big-knuckled  hand,  not  at  all  like 
'Poleon  Doret's.  When  it  gave  his 
fingers  a  strong,  firm,  friendly  pressure 
his  throat  contracted  painfully.  He 
raised  his  eyes,  but  they  were  blurred; 
he  could  distinguish  nothing  except  that 
Jerry  Quirk  had  sidled  closer  and  that 
their   shoulders   all   but   touched. 

Now;,  Jerry,  for  all  of  his  crabbed- 
ness,  was  a  sentimentalist;  he,  also,  was 
blind  and  his  voice  was  equally  husky 
when  he  spoke : 

"  I'd  of  been  her  daddy,  too,  wouldn't 
I.  Tom?  We'd  of  shared  her.  fifty- 
fifty.  I've  been  mean  to  you,  but  I'd 
of  treated  her  all  right.  If  you'll  for- 
give me  for  the  things  I've  said  to  you 
maybe  the  Lord  will  forgive  me  for  a 


lot  of  other  things.  Anyhow  I'm  goin' 
to  do  a  little  rough  prayin'  for  this  kid. 
t'm  goin'  to  ask  Him  to  give  her  a 
chance." 

Mr.  Quirk  did  pray,  and  if  he  made  a 
bad  job  of  it,  as  he  more  than  suspected, 
neither  of  his  earthly  hearers  noticed 
the  fact,  for  his  words  were  honest, 
earnest.  When  he  had  finished  Tom 
Linton's  arm  was  around  his  shoulders ; 
side  by  side  the  old  men  sat  for  a  long 
time.  Their  heads  were  bowed,  they 
kept  their  eyes  upon  Rouletta  Kirby's 
face.  Doret  stood  over  them.,  motion- 
less and  intense ;  they  could  hear  him 
sigh  and  they  could  sense  his  suffering. 
When  the  girl's  pain  caused  her  to  cry 
out  weakly,  he  knelt  and  whispered 
words  of  comfort  to  her. 

Thus  the  night  wore  on. 

The  change  came  an  hour  or  two  be- 
fore dawn  and  the  three  men  watched 
it  with  their  hearts  in  their  throats. 
Mutely  they  questioned  eacli  other,  de- 
riving deep  comfort  from  each  con- 
firmatory nod  and  gesture,  but  for  some 
time  they  dared  not  voice  their  growing 
hope.  Rouletta's  fever  was  breaking, 
they  felt  sure;  she  breathed  more 
deeply,  more  easily,  ;  and  she  coughed 
less.  Her  discomfort  lessened,  too,  and 
finally,  when  the  candlelight  grew  fecbie 
before  the  signs  of  coming  day,  she  fell 
asleep.  Later  the  men  rose  and  stole  out 
of  the  tent  into  the  cold. 

Doret  was  broken.  He  was  limp,  al- 
most lifeless;  there  were  deep  lines 
about  his  eyes,  but  nevertheless  they 
sparkled. 

"  She's  goin'  get  well,"  he  said  un- 
certainly. "  I'm  goin'  teach  dat  li'l  bird 
to  fly  again." 

The  partners  nodded. 

"  Sure  as  shootin',"  Jerry  declared. 

"  Right-o !"  Linton  agreed.  "  Now 
then,"  he  spoke  in  an  energetic,  purpose- 
ful tone,  "  I'm  going  to  put  Jerry  to  bed 
while  I  nail  that  infernal  boat  together 
again." 

"  Not  much  you  ain't,"  Jerry  ex- 
claimed. "  You  know  I  couldn't  sleep  a 
wink  without  you,  Tom.  What's  more, 
I'll  never  try." 

Arm-in-arm  the  two  partners  set  off 
down  the  river  bank.  'Poleon  smiled 
after  them ;  when  they  were  out  of  sight 
he  turned  his  face  up  to  the  brightening 
sky  and  said  aloud : 

"  Bon  Dieii,  I  t'ank  you  for  my  sister's 
life." 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

PIERCE  PHILLIPS  awoke  from  a 
cramped  and  troubled  slumber  to 
find  himself  lying  upon  a  pile  of 
baggage  in  the  stern  of  a  skiff.  For  a 
moment  he  remained  dazed,  then  he  was 
surprised  to  hear  the  monotonous  creak 
of  oars  and  to  feel  that  he  was  in  motion. 
A  fur  robe  had  been  thrown  over  him ; 
it  was  powdered  with  snowflakes,  but 
it  had  kept  him  warm.  He  sat  up  to 
discover  Laure  facing  him. 

"  Hello  !"  said  he.     "  You  here  ?" 
The    girl    smiled    wearily.      "  Where 
did   you   think   I'd   be?     Have   a   good 
-leep.-^" 

He  shrugged  and  nodded,  and,  turn- 
ing his  eyes  shoreward,  saw  that  the 
forest  was  flowing  slowly  past.  The 
boat  in  which  he  found  himself  was 
stowed  full  of  impedimenta;  forward  of 
Laure  a  man  was  rowing  listlessly  and 
on  the  seat  beyond  him  were  two  female 
figures  bundled  to  the  ears  in  heavy 
wraps.  They  were  the  coon-shouting 
/  .sisters  whose  song  had  drawn  Pierce  into 
the  Gold  Belt  Saloon  the  evening'^  be- 
fore. In  the  distance  were  several  other 
boats. 

'  "  You  feel   tough,    I'll  bet."     Laure's 
voice  was  sympathetic. 

After     a    moment     of     consideration 
Pierce  shook  his  head.     "  No,"  said  he. 
"  I    feel    fine — except  that   Fm   hungry. 
I  could  eat  a  log-chain." 
"No  headache?" 
"None.     Why?" 

Laure's  brown  eyes  widened  in  ad- 
miration and  astonishment.  "  Jimminy ! 
You're  a  hound  for  punishment.  You 
must  have  oak  ribs.  Were  you  weaned 
on  rum?" 

"  I  never  took  a  drink  until  last  night. 
I'm  a  rank  amateur." 

"  Really !"  The  girl  studied  him  with 
renewed  interest.  "What  set  you  off?" 
Pierce  made  no  answer.  His  face 
seemed  fixed  in  a  frown,  tlis  was  ^ 
tragic  past,  he  could  not  bear  to  think 
of  it,  much  less  could  he  speak  of  it. 
Noting  that  the  oarsman  appeared  to  be 
weary  Pierce  volunteered  to  relieve  him, 
an  oflFer  which  was  quickly  accepted. 
As  he  seated  himself  and  prepared  to 
fall  to  work  Laure  advised  him : — 

"  Better  count  your  money  and  see  if 
it's  all  there." 

He  did  as  directed.  "  It's  all  here," 
he  assured  her. 


She  flashed  him  a  smile  then  crept 
into  the  place  he  had  vacated  and  drew 
up  the  robe  snugly.  Pierce  wondered 
Why  she  eyed  him  with  that  peculiar  in- 
tentness.  Not  until  she  had  fallen  asleep 
did  he  suspect  with  a  guilty  start  that 
the  robe  was  hers,  and  that  she  had 
patiently  waited  fof  him  to  finish  his 
sleep  while  she  herself  was  drooping 
with  weariness.  This  suspicion  gave 
him  a  disagreeable  shock;  he  b^gan  to 
give  some  thought  to  the  nature  of  his 
new  surroundings.  They  were  of  a  sort 
to  warrant  consideration;  for  a  long 
time  he  rowed  mechanically,  a  frown 
upon  his  brow. 

In  the  first  place  he  was  amazed  to 
find   how  bravely  he  bore  the   anguish 
of  a  breaking  heart,  and  how  little  he 
desired  to  do  away  with  himself.     The 
world,  strangely  enough,  still   remained 
a  pleasant  place,  and  already  the     fret 
for  new  adventure  was  stirring  in  him. 
He  was  not  happy — thoughts  of  Hilda 
awoke  real  pain,  and  his  sense  of  injury 
burned   him   like  a  brand — nevertheless 
he  could  not  make  himself   feel  so  ut- 
terly   hopeless,    so    blackly    despondent, 
as  the  circumstances  plainly  warranted. 
He   was,   on  the  whole,   agreeably  sur- 
prised at  his  powers  of  resistance  and 
of  recuperation,  both  physical  and  emo- 
tional.    For  instance,  he  should  by  all 
means    experience   a   wretched    reaction 
from  his  inebriety;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  had  never  felt  better  in  his  life;  his 
head  was  clear,  he  was  ravenously  hun- 
gry.    Then,  too,  he  was  not  altogether 
hopeless;  it  seemed  quite  probable  that 
he    and    liilda    would    again    meet,    in 
which  event  there  was  no  telling  what 
might  happen.     Evidently  liquor  agreed 
with  him;  in  his  case  it  was  not  onl}' 
an  anodyne,  but  also  a  stimulus,  spurring 
him  to  optimistic  thought  and  indepen- 
dent action.     Yes,  whisky  roused  a  fel- 
low's manhood.     It  must  be  so,  other- 
wise he  would  never  have  summoned  the 
strength    to    snap    those    chains    which 
bound  him  to  the  Countess  Courteau,  or 
the  reckless  courage  to  embark  upon  an 
enterprise  so  foreign  to  his  tastes  and  to 
his  training  as  this  one. 

His  memory  of  the  later  incidents  of 
the  night  before  was  somewhat  indis- 
tinct as  was  his  recollection  of  the 
scene  when  he  had  served  his  notice 
upon  the  Countess.  Of  this  much  he 
felt  certain,  however — he  had  done  the 
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riglil  thing  in  freeing  himself  from  a 
tiituation  that  reflected  discredit  upon  his 
manhood.  Whether  he  had  acted  wisely 
by  castin?  in  his  lot  with  Morris  Best's 
outfit  was  another  matter  altogether.  He 
was  (juite  sure  he  had  not  acted  wisely, 
but  there  is  a  satisfaction  at  certain 
times  in  doing  what  we  know  to  be 
the  wrong  thing. 

Pierce  was  no  fool ;  even  his  lin^iied 
experience  in  the  North  had  taught  him 
a  good  deal  about  the  character  of 
dance-hall  women  and  of  the  men  who 
handled  them ;  he  w-as  in  no  wise  de- 
ceived, therefore,  by  the  respectability 
with  w^hich  the  w'ord  "  theatrical " 
cloaked  this  troupe  of  wanderers ;  it 
gave  him  a  feeling  of  extreme  self-con- 
sciousness to  find  himself  associated 
■with  such  folk;  he  felt  decidedly  out  of 
place. 

What  would  his  people  think?  And 
the  Countess  Courteau?  Weil,  it  would 
teach  her  that  a  man's  heart  was  not  a 
football ;  that  man's  love  was  not  to 
be  juggled  with.  He  had  made  a  gesture 
of  splendid  recklessness ;  he  would  take 
the  consequences. 

In  justice  to  the  young  man  be  it  said 
he  had  ample  cause  for  resentment,  and 
whatever  of  childishness  he  displayed 
was  but  natural,  for  true  balance  of 
character  is  the  result  of  experience,  and 
as  yet  he  had  barely  tasted  life. 

As  for  the  girl  Laure,  she  awoke  no 
real  interest  in  him,  now  that  he  saw  her 
in  the  light  of  day;  he  included  her  in 
his  general,  vague  contempt  for  all 
women  of  her  type.  There  was,  in  fact, 
a  certain  contamination  in  her  touch. 
True,  she  was  a  little  different  from  the 
other  members  of  the  party — greatly 
differ^it  from  Pierce's  preconceived 
ideas  of  the  "  other  sort  " — but  not  suffi- 
ciently different  to  matter.  It  is  the  pri- 
vilege of  arrogant  youth  to  render  stern 
and  conclusive  judgment. 

Best  waved  his  party  toward  the  shore 
shortly  before  dusk.  A  landing-place 
was  selected,  tents,  bedding  and  para- 
phernalia were  unloaded,  then  while 
the  women  looked  on,  the  boatmen  beg^n 
pitching  camp.  The  work  had  not  gone 
far  before  Phillips  recognised  extreme 
inefficiency  in  it.  Confusion  grew,  pro- 
gress was  slow,  Best  became  more  and 
more  excited.  Irritated  at  the  general 
ineptitude.    Pierce    finally  took  hold  of 


things  and  in  a  short  time  had  made  all 
snug  for  the  night. 

Lights  were  glowing  in  the  tents  when 
h.e  found  his  way  through  the  gloom  to 
the  landing  in  search  of  his  own  belong- 
ings. Seated  on  the  gunwale  of  a  skiflE 
he  discovered  Laure. 

"  I've  been  watching  you,"'  she  said. 
"  You're  a  handy »man." 

He  nodded.  "  Is  this  the  way  Best 
usually  makes  camp?" 

"  Sure.      Only    it    usually  takes   him 


much  longer. 


I'll  bet  he's  glad  he  hired 
something. 


you."       Pierce     murmured 
"  Ai^you  glad  he  did?" 

"  Why,  yes — of  course." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  other 
gins  r 

"  I  haven't  paid  much  attention  to 
them,"  he  told  her  frankly. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  then 
Laure  said: 

"  Don't." 

"  Eh  ?" 

"I  say,  don't!" 

Phillips  shrugged.  In  a  world-weary, 
cynical  tone  he  asserted,  "  Women  don't 
interest  me." 

"  What  aib  you  to-day  ?"  Laure  in- 
quired curiously. 

"  Nothing.  I'm  not  much  of  a  ladies' 
man,  that's  all." 

"  Yes,  you  are.  Anyhow,  you  were 
last  night." 

"  I  was  all  tuned  up,  then,"  he  ex- 
plained.   "  That's  not  my  normal  pitch." ' 

"  Don't  vou  like  me  as  w^ell  as  you 
did?" 

"  Why— certainly." 

"  Is  there  another  woman  ?" 

"  '  Another  '  ?"  Pierce  straightened 
himself.  "  There's  not  even  one.  What 
difference  would  it  make  if  there  were?'* 

"  Oh,  none !"  Laure's  teeth  flashed 
through'  the  gloom.  "  None  at  all.  I 
was  just  curious.  Curiosity  killed  a  cat, 
didn't  it?  Will  you  help  me  up  the 
bank  r 

Pierce  took  the  speaker's  arm,  to- 
gether they  climbed  the  gravelly  incline 
toward  the  illumination  from  the  cook 
fire.  In  the  edge  of  the  shadows  Laure 
halted  and  her  hand  slipped  down  over- 
Pierce's. 

"  Remember  I  she  said  meaningly. 
"  Don't — or  vou'll  hear  from  me." 

Laure  had  no  reason  to  repeat  her 
admonition  for,  in  the  days  that 
followed     Pierce     Phillips     maintained 
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towards      the      women      members      of 
the  party  an  admirable  attitude  of  aloof- 
ness.    He  was  not  rude,  neither  was  he 
discourteous ;  he  merely  isolated  himself 
from  them  and  discouraged  their  some- 
what   timid    advances    towards    friend- 
ship.    This    doubtless   would   have   met 
with     Laure's     whole-hearted     approval 
had  he  not  treated  her  in  precisely  the 
same  way.     She  had  at  first  assumed  a 
somewhat    triumphant    air   of    proprie- 
torship  towards    him,    but   this    quickly 
gave  way  to   something  entirely  differ- 
ent._    They  began  to  know  each  other, 
to   be    sure,    for   hours   upon   end   they 
were  together,  which  could  have  resulted 
in  nothing  less  than  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance— notwithstanding  this  there  lurked 
behind     Phillips'     friendly    interest     an 
emotional   apathy  that   piqued   the   girl, 
and  put  her  on  her  mettle.     She  Jiid  her 
chagrin   under   an   assumption   of   care- 
lessness, but   furtively  she  studied  him, 
for  every  hour  he  bulked  bigger  to  her. 
He  exercised  a  pronounced  effect  upon 
her;   his   voice,   his   laughter  brought   a 
light  and  a  sparkle  to 'her  eyes,  she  could 
not  rest  when  he  was  out  of  her  sight. 
His    appeal,    unconscious    on    his    part, 
struck  to   the   very  core   of   her  being. 
To   discover   that   she   lacked   a   similar 
appeal   to    him    roused   the   girl   to    de- 
speration ;   she  lay  awake  nights  trying 
to  puzzle  o>it  the  reason,   for  this   was 
a   new    experience    to    her.      Recalling 
their  meeting  and  the  incidents  of  that 
first  night  at  White  Horse,  she  realised 
that  there  was>a  baffling  secret,  and  that 
she  did  not  possess  ihe  key  to  it. 

One  night  the  truth  came  home  to 
her.  Best  had  made  camp  later  than 
usual,  and  as  a  result  had  selected  a 
particularly  bad  spot  for  it — a  brushy 
flat  running  back  from  a  high  over- 
hanging bank  beneath  which  ran  a 
swirling  eddy. 

The  tents  were  up,  a  big  camp  fire 
was  blazing  brightly  when  Pierce  Phil- 
lips, burdened  with  a  huge  armful  of 
spruce  boughs  and  blinded  by  the  u- 
lumination,  stepped  too  close  to  the 
river's  rim  and  felt  the  soil  beneath  him 
crumble  away.  Down  he  plunged  amid 
an  avalanche  of  earth  and  gravel ;  the 
last  sound  he  heard  before  the  icy 
waters  received  him  was  Laure's  af- 
frighted scream.  An  instant  and  he 
had  risen  to  the  surface,  a  moment  later 
he   had   seized   a   "  sweeper,"   to   which 


he  clung  until  help  arrived.  He  was 
wet  to  the  skin,  of  course;  his  teeth 
were  chattering  by  the  time  he  had  re- 
gained the  camp-fire.  Of  the  entire 
party  Laure,  alone,  had  no  comment  to 
make  upon  the  accident.  She  stood 
motionless  leaning  for  support  against 
a  tent  .pole,  her  face  hidden  in  Iter 
hands.  Best's  song-birds  were  noisily 
twittering  about  Pierce;  Best  himself 
was  congratulating  the  young  man  upon 
his  ability  to  swim  when  Laure  spoke, 
sharply,   imperiously : 

"  Somebody  find  his  dry  things, 
quickly.  And  you,  Morris,  get  your 
whisky." 

While  one  of  the  men  ran  for  Pierce's 
duffle  bag,  Best  came  hurrying  with  a 
bottle  which  he  proffered  to  Pierce. 
The  latter  refused  it,  asserting  that  he 
was  quite  all  right,  but  Laure  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Drink !  Take  a  good  one,  then  go 
into  our  tent  and  change  as  fast  as  you 
can." 

"  Sure !"  The  manager  urged. 
"  Don't  be  afraid  of  good  liquor.  There 
isn't  much  left;  drink  it  all." 

A  short  time  later  when  Pierce  reap- 
peared, clad  in  dry  garments,  he  felt 
none  the  worse  for.  his  mishap,  but 
when  he  undertook  to  aid  in  the  pre- 
parations for  the  night  he  suspected 
that  he  had  taken  his  employer's  orders 
too  literally,  for  his  brain  was  whirl- 
ing. Soon  he  discovered  that  his  move- 
ments were  awkward  and  his  hands  un- 
certain, and  when  his  camp-mates 
began  to  joke  him,  he  desisted  with  a 
laughing  confession  that  he  had  taken 
too  much. 

Laure  drew  him  but  of  hearing,  then 
inquired  anxiously :  "  Are  you  all  right 
again  ?" 

^  "  Sure !     I  feel  great." 

"  I — I  thought  Fd  die  when  I  saw 
you  disappear."  She  shuddered  and 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands  for  a  second  I 
time!"  It  was  quite  dark  where  they 
stood,  they  were  sheltered  from  ob- 
servation. 

"  Served     me     right,"     he     declared. 

"Next  time   Fll   look  where -"     He 

halted    in    amazement.      "  Why,    Laure, 
I  believe  you're  crying!" 

She  lifted  her  face  and  nodded. 
"  Pm  frightened  yet."  She  laid  trem- 
bling,  exploratory   hands   upon  him,   as 
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"Pierce!  Pierce!"  she  exclaimed 
brokenly. 

Suddenly  Phillips  discovered  that 
this  girl's  concern  affected  him  deeply, 
for  it  was  genuine — it  was  not  in  the 
least  put  on.  All  at  once  she  seemed 
very  near  to  him,  very  much  a  part  of 
himself.  His  head  was  spinning  now, 
and  something  within  him  had  quick- 
ened magically.  There  was  a  new  note 
in  his  voice  when  he  undertook  to  re- 
assure his  companion.  At  his  first 
word  Laure  looked  up,  startled ;  into 
her  dark  eyes,  still  misty  with  tears, 
there  flamed  a  light  of  wonder  and  of 
gladness.  She  swayed  closer;  she  took 
the  lapels  of  his  coat  between  her  gloved 
fingers,  and  drew  his  head  down  to 
hers,  then  she  kissed  him  full  on  the  lips. 
Slowly,  resolutely,  his  arms  encircled 
her. 

On  the  following  morning  Laure 
asked  Morris  Best  for  a  bottle  of 
whisky.  The  evenings  were  growing 
cold,  and  some  of  the  girls  needed  a 
stimulant  while  camp  was  being 
pitched,  she  explained.  The  bottle  she 
gave  to  Pierce  with  a  request  to  stow  it 
in  his  baggage  for  safe  keeping,  and 
that  night  when  they  landed,  cramped 
and  chilly,  she  prevailed  upon  him  to 
open  it  and  to  drink.  The  experiment 
worked.  Laure  began  to  understand 
that  when  Pierce  Phillips'  blood  flowed 
warmly,  when  he  was  artificially  ex- 
hilarated, then  he  saw  her  with  the  eyes 
of  a  lover.  It  was  not  a  flattering  dis- 
covery, but  the  girl  contented  herself, 
for  by  now  she  was  desperate  enough 
to  snatch  at  straws.  Thenceforth  she 
counted  upon  strong  drink  as  her  ally. 

The  closing  scenes  of  the  great 
autumn  stampede  to  Dawson  were  pic- 
turesque, for  the  rushing  river  was 
crowded  with  boats  all  racing  with  each 
other.  'Neath  lowering  skies,  past 
ghostly  shores  seen  dimly  through  a 
tenuous  curtain  of  sifting  snowflakes 
swept  these  craft;  they  went  by  ones 
and  by  twos,  in  groups  and  in  flotillas; 
hourly  the  swirling  current  bore  them 
along,  and  as  the  miles  grew  steadily 
less,  the  spirits  of  the  crews  mounted. 
Loud  laughter,  sotigs,  yells  of  greeting 
and  encouragement  ran  back  and  forth; 
a  triumphant  joyfulness,  a  Jovian  mirth 
animated  these  men  of  brawn,  for  they 
had  met  the  North,  and  they  had  bested 
her.  Restraint  had  dropped  away  by 
now,  and  they  revelled  in  a  new-found 


freedom.  There  was  license  in  tlie  air, 
for  Adventure  was  afoot,  and  the  Un- 
known beckoned. 

Urged  on  by  oar  and  sweep,  propelled 
by  favouring  breezes,  the  Argonauts 
pressed  forward  exultantly.  At  night 
their  roaring  camp-fires  winked  at  each 
other  like  beacon  lights  along  some 
friendly  channel.  Unrolling  before 
them  was  an  endless  panorama  of 
spruce  and  birch  and  cottonwood,  of 
high  hills  white  with  snow,  of  unex- 
plored valleys  dark  with  promise.  As 
the  Yukon  increased  in  volume  it  be- 
came muddy,  singing  a  low,  hissing 
song  as  if  the  falling  particles  of  snow 
melted  on  its  surface  and  turned  to 
steam. 

During  this  journey  a  significant 
change  gradually  came  over  the  young 
man.  Farniliarity,  a  certain  intimacy 
with  his  companions,  taught  him  much, 
and  in  time  he  forgot  to  look  upon  them 
as  pariahs.  Best,  for  instance,  proved 
to  be  an  irritable  but  good-hearied  little 
Hebrew ;  he  developed  a  genuine  fond- 
ness for  Pierce,  which  he  took  every  oc- 
casion to  show,  and  Pierce  grew  to  like 
him.  The  girls,  too,  opened  their  hearts 
and  made  him  feel  their  friendship,  ^or 
the  most  part  they  were  warm,  impul- 
sive creatures,  and  Pierce  was  amazed 
to  discover  how  little  they  differed  from 
the  girls  he  had  known  at  home.  Among 
their  faults  he  discovered  unusual  traits 
of  character ;  there  was  not  a  little  kind- 
liness, generosity,  and,  of  course,  much 
cheerfulness.  They  were  an  education 
to  Phillips ;  he  acknowledged  that  he  had 
gravely  misjudged  them,  and  he  began 
to  suspect  that  they  had  taught  him 
something  of  charity. 

As  for  Laure,  he  knew  her  very  well 
by  now,  and  she  knew  him — even  better. 
This  knowledge  had  come  to  them  not 
without  cost — wisdom  is  never  cheap — 
but  precisely  what  each  of  them  had 
paid  or  was  destined  to  pay  for  their 
better  understanding  of  each  other  they 
had  not  the  slightest  idea.  One  thing 
the  girl  by  this  time  had  made  sure  of, 
viz.,  when  Pierce  was  his  natural  self 
he  felt  her  appeal  only  faintly.  On  the 
other  hand  the  moment  he  was  not  his 
natural  self,  the  moment  his  pitch  was 
raised,  he  saw  allurements  in  her  and  at 
such  times  they  met  on  common  ground. 
She  made  the  most  of  this  fact. 

(To    'be    continued    in  our   next   nnniber — 
July   13,   1918.) 
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There's  a  LIFE-SAVING  POWER  about 

HEARNE'S 
Bronchitis  Cure 

That  maKes  it  NECESSARY  in  ACUTE  Cases. 

On*  Dos*  of  this  Wonderful  Remedy  will  very  often  prove 
suAotent  tf  taKen  at  the  commenceinent  of  a  Cold;  but  the 
class  of  cas*  that  HEARNE'S  fairly  REVELS  IN  is  one  that 
the  ORDINARY  remedies  have  failed  to  maKe  any  im- 
pression upon.  Herein  lies  the  REAL  VALUE  of  HEARNE'S 
BRONCHITIS  CURE— a  Medicine  that  can  be  given  with 
PERFECT  SAFETY  and  the  UTMOST  CONFIDENCE  to  the 
YOUNGEST  CHILDREN  and  very  AGED  SUFFERERS,  as  it 
does  NOT  contain,  and  has  NEVER  contained 
any  poison  or  harmful  drugs.  ^^m- 

For  COUGHS,  CROUP,        ™^ 
COLDS  on  tKe  CHEST, 
WEAK  LUNGS. 


Ttiank  ytiu  for  mention  in?  Stead's  Review   when  writing  to  adTer'ciaera. 
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Stead's  War  Facts 


Compiled   by   HENRY    STEAD. 


The   Finest  Reference  Book 
Yet   Issued  on  the  War 


Written,   Printed    and    Published   in  Australia 


OVER  3000  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  WAR. 


A  COPIOUS  INDEX,  MAKING   READY 
REFERENCE    EASY. 


A    COMPREHENSIVE    DIARY   OF   THE 

PRINCIPAL       EVENTS       OF        THE 

STRUGGLE. 


MAPS    OF    INTERESTING    SECTIONS 
OF  THE  FRONT. 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES  UPON   MATTERS 
RELATING  TO    THE   WAR. 


Telia  you  about  the  Armies  of  the  Belli- 
gerents. The  Navies.  Neutrality.  Contra- 
band. Spies.  Colonies.  Interna.1  Conditions 
of  Powers  at  War.  Rulers  of  Europe.  Pris- 
oners of  Wax.  Modem  and  Ancient  Weapons. 
World's  Production.  The  Balkans  a-nd  Their 
People.  Asia  Minor.  Russian  E.ailways. 
Airships.  Submarined.  Torpedoes.  Neutrals. 
Trade.  The  Russians.  The  Turke.  Etc..  etc., 
etc.     Everything  you   can  think  of. 


By    using   this   Coupon    you   can   secure 

this     7/6     book     for     5/-,    but     FOR     A 

LIMITED    PERIOD    ONLY,    SO   cut   out 

and   mail   AT   ONCE. 


To  the  Manager,  STEAD'S, 

182  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
Pleaae  send  me  by   return  copy  of  STEAD'S 
WAR  PACTS,  for  which  I  enclose  5/-. 


Najne 

Address. 


A    FEW    OF    THE    QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED:— 

What  troops  had  Great  Britain  in  India? 

How  large  is  the  Greek  army? 

What  wages  are  paid  European  soldiena? 

Are  the  Zouaves  Frenchmen? 

What  does   "  abattis  "   mean? 

Who  invented  barbed  wire? 

What  navy  has  Brazil? 

What  is  a  gun-layer?  , 

How    many    enemy    ships    were    in    American 

harbours? 
What  ships  did  the  Emden  sink? 
How   many   foreign  sailors   are  in  the   British 

mercantile   marine? 
Which  is  the  largest  ship  in  the  world? 
What  were  the  terms  of  the  famous  Belgian 

treaty  ? 
How  did  Great  Britain  get  Cyprus? 
What  is  the  Monroe  doctrine? 
Who  owns  th^  Suez  Canal? 
How  many  soldiers  had  Great  Britain  in  th* 

South  African  war? 
How  wide  is  the  Rhine? 
How   did   Germany  get  Heligoland? 
What  is  the  life  of  a  rifle? 
How  big  is  a  submarine? 
What  does  a   15-inch  gun  weigh? 
What  is  calibre? 
Who  was  the  first  man  to  fly? 
What  is  the  Declaration  of  London? 
What  religions   do  our  enemiee  "\)rof ese  ? 
Ib  Lord  Milner  a  German?  ' 

What  salary  does  the  French  Preeident  get? 
How  is  Prussia  governed? 
How  much  grain  does  it  require  to  fped  Great 

Britain? 
Does  Turkey   produce  much  cotton? 
Who  discovered  synthetic  indigo? 
What  is  the  daily  cost  of  the  war? 
What  does  "  Boche  "  mean? 
Is  the  franchise  in  Japan  a  liberal  one? 
■\Vhat  does  Sinn  Fein  mean? 
What  is  sabotage? 

Have  all  railways  in  Europe  the  same  gauge? 
What  was   the  origin   of  the  word  boycott? 
Who    were   the  Huns? 
Etc.,  etc. 
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THE   STORY    OF   HARRINGTON    EMERSON. 

How  an  Efficiency  Engineer  Goes  to  Work. 


,  Many  people*  ask,  "  What  does  Emerson 
actually  do,  to  earn  his  unusual  fees  ? 
What  is  the  process  by  which  he  increases 
the  efficiency  of  a  great  manufacturing 
plant?" 

To  answer  such  questions  is  not  easy. 
What  was  learned  in  a  lifetime  cannot  be 
told  in  a  moment.  But  usually,  when 
Emerson  pays  his  /irst  visit  to  a  factory, 
his  plan  is  to  go  swiftly  through  the  whole 
plant,  so  as  to  get  a  general  view  of  its  con- 
dition. He  takes  nothing  for  granted.  He 
asks,  "  Is  this  factory  in  the  right  location? 
How  far  is  it  from  its  raw  materials  How 
far  from  its  market?"  He  inquires  about 
the  plan  of  the  building.  Was,  it  designed 
for  its  own  purpose?  How  is  the  raw 
material  unloaded  ?  Is  it  stored  properly  ? 
What  is  its  path  through  the  factory  ?  .  Are 
the  machines  placed  in  proper  sequence? 
Is  there  any  one  workman  who  is  a  specialist 
on  belts?  W^hat  inducements  are  offered 
for  better  work?  What  is  the  percentage 
of  breakage?  How  much  actual  working 
time  is  obtained  from  each  machine? 

Such  ^  are  Emerson's  test-questions. 
Meanwhile,  Emerson  is  keenly  watching  to 
catch  the  general  spirit  of  the  factory.  He 
notices  the  faces  of  the  men.  Are  they 
cheerful ? 

The  problems  have  not  'been  solved,  in 
the  opinion  of  an  Efficiency  expert,  until 
there  is  harmony  and  good- will  between  the 
corporation  and  its  employees.  When  the 
men  produce  more  with  less  effort,  and  get 
paid  more,  when  the  public  is  buying  a 
better  article  at  a  lower  price,  then  and 
not  before  may  a  company  consider  itself  as 
travelling  on  the  straight  road  of  Efficiejicy. 

Emerson  is  very  similar  to  Darwin  in  his 
naive  indifference  to  opposition.  He  is  not 
at  all  combative,  in  the  sense  that  he  craves 
fighting  for  fighting's  sake.  Yet  he  finds 
himself  in  a  perpetual  contest.  His  habit- 
ual mood  is  one  of  challenge.  No  matter 
whether  the  object  of  his  wrath  is  a  corpo- 
ration, or  a  profession,  or  a  race-habit,  he 
flings  down  his  gauntlet  and  declares  war 
upon  it,  if  it  is  caught  in  the  act  of  in- 
efficiency. 

He  is  as  unmoved  to-day  by  fame  as  he 
was  in  1908  by  neglect.  Neither  the  temp- 
tations that  come  with  adulation  nor  the 
discouragements  that  spring,  from  hostility 
have  any  mariced  effect  upon  him.  Shallow 
and  worthless  pretenders  have  sprung  up 
around  Emerspn.     But  none  of  these  things 


move  him.  He  is  wholly  absorbed  in  his 
own  studies  and  investigations. 

Probably  no  other  man  of  our  time  has 
ever  seen  and  done  as  great  a  variety  of 
things,  and  certainly  no  other  man  of  our 
time  has  done  as  much  to  instruct  and  to 
inspire  the  workers  of  the  business  world. 

Emerson  believes  that  the  biggest  for- 
tunes of  the  future  will  be  made  by  the  men 
who  know  how  to  prevent  waste.  In  this 
he  agrees  with  Mr.  Armour,  the  well-known 
meat  magnate,  of  Chicago,  who  declares 
that  huge  profits  are  yet  to  be  made  out  of 
the  things  that  are  now  thrown  away.  There 
is  waste  all  round  us.  ^Dealing  more  parti- 
cularly with  the  United  States,  Emerson 
reckons  that  the  railways  are  wasting  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  day,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the 
total  expenditure.  Then  he  points  to  waste 
of  the  Government  which  a  select  committee 
of  the  Senate  declares  to  be  no  less  than 
300,000.000  dollars  a  year.  In  addition 
we  have^the  preventable  wastage  by  fire,  the 
waste  in  using  horses  instead  of  motors  for 
transportation  work,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
Emerson,  having  delved  deeply  into  the 
question,  declares  that  only  70  per  cent,  of 
the  labour  of  the  United  States  is  efficient 
and  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  capital.  Put  in 
figures,  this  means  that  the  20,000,000 
workers  of  the  United  States  are  only  pro- 
ducing as  much  as  14,000,000  workers  pro- 
perly organised  would  do,  and  that  the 
30,000,000,000  dollars  invested  in  railroads 
and  factories  are  doing  no  more  work  than 
9,000,000,000  dollars  could  do  if  properly 
used.  If  there  were  complete  efficiency  no 
less  than  6,000,000  workers  and  21,000,- 
000.000  dollars  of  capital  would  be  added 
to  the  nation.  Such  is  the  golden  dream  of 
the  experts  of  efficiency. 

What  steam  did  for  transportation,  say 
these  experts.  Efficiency-  will  do  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  waste  and  risk  and  drudgery.  Just 
as  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  dig- 
ging that  is  done  in  Korea,  where  nine  men 
operate  one  spade,  and  the  digging  that  is 
done  in  the  Mesaba  Iron  Range,  where 
three  men  operate  a  steam  shovel  that  digs 
five  tons  of  ore  every  three  minutes  ;  so 
there  can  be  no  comparison  between  a  nation 
of  haphazard  and  a  nation  of  forethought 
and  scientific  precision. 

Mr.  Emerson's  theories  are  that  decreas- 
ing cost  can  ll>e  made  to  go  hand  in  hand 
with  increasing  wages,  that  in  ordinary 
operations   there  is   so   much    loss   that    its 
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Under  ordinary  management.  Under   Emerson   efficiency   methods. 

CHART  SHOWING  REDUCTION  OF  MANUFACTURING  COSTS  BY  APPLYING  ^RINCIPLES  OF  EFFIOENCY 


^  elimination  will  provide  a  fund  out  of  which 
to  pay  larger  di\'idends  and  larger  wages. 
He  insists  that  the  time  and  cost  of  every 
operation  should  be  standardised  "before 
work  is  begun  on  it,  and  that  every  cost 
statement  should  consist  of  two  elements  : 


standard  cost  and  preventable  waste.  He 
has  evolved  a  number  of  methods  for  put- 
ting these  theories  of  cost  reduction,  cost 
predeterminaticm,  waste  elimination,  and 
the  fair  deal  into  effect  on  a  very  large  and 
successful  .scale. 
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LABOUE  EFFIOIBNOIIS  IN  SOMB  WESTERN  REPAIR  SHOPS. 
(The  twenty-one  men  with  whom  the  start  was  made  were  the  best  meni  in  the  shops.  The 
ethers  were  not  as  high  in  efiBciency.  The  net  result  was  the  raasing  of  the  efficiency  of  771  men 
as  to  76  per  cent,  of  their  time  from  55.6  .per  cent,  to  101.7,  per  cent.  The  average  number  of 
aonrs  per  month  per  man  is  250,  and  76  per  cent,  of  this  is  190  hours.  The  standard  schedules 
of  771  men  for  190  hours  each  are  146.434  hours,  costing  the  company  for  wages  and  overhead 
charges  90  cents  an  hour,  or  a  total  of  131,790  dols.  At  55.6  per  cent,  efficiency,  the  hours  required 
are  373,553,  at  an  average  cost  of  85  cents,  making  a  total  of  317,520  dols.  Thus  the  reduction  in 
labour  cost  brought  about  by  increasing  the  efficiency  amounted  to  185,730  dols.) 
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DESPITE  all  your  ability,  all  your  hard  work,  all  your  eag-erness  to 
succeed,  are  your  dreams  of  a  life  enriched  with  the  world's  good 
thing's,  of  a  career  full  of  accomplishment  and  crowned  by  success, 
of  a  talent  or  g-itt  developed,  fading-  with  each  passing-  year?  Then 
bring  them  back  to  the  realms  of  the  realisable.  Efficiency  will  make 
them  come  true.  Once  personally  efficient,  you  can  set  your  face  towards 
any  goal  and  win  your  way  to  it.     Become  efficient,  study  the 

HARRINGTON    EMERSON 

Course  of  Personal  Efficiency 

Every  man  who  has  made  a  great  success  in  any  sphere  of  endeavour 
has  consciously,  or  unconsciously,  applied  the  principles  of  efficiency. 
Investigated,  any  brilliant  career  reveals  certain  basic  contributing  fac- 
tors. These  are  broadly  the  prin- 
ciples of  efficiency  which,  applied  to 
any  life,  make  possible  the  attain- 
ment of  its  ideals.  In  the  Harring- 
ton Emerson  Course  these  prin- 
ciples are  carefully  arrayed  by  the 
world's  greatest  efficiency  expert. 
You  are  shown  how  to  Apply  them 
to  your  life,  how  to  make  your 
career  successful,  full  of  attain- 
ment, and  rich  in  all  that  the  world 
offers. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  FOR 
FULLER  PARTICULARS  .^ 


TO-OAY. 
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To  the  Institute  of  Efficiency  (Austral- 
aeian  BraActa),  100  Flinders  St.,  Mel- 
bourne. 

Pleaae  send  me  your  large  illustrated 
Booklet  describing  the  Emerson  Course 
in  Personal  Efficiency,  and  full  particu- 
lars of  how  I  may  become  a  Student,  and 
the  good  it  will  do  me.  I  enclose  3d.  in 
stampa  to  cover  postage.  There  is  abso- 
lutely  no  obligation  on  my   part. 


Naana. 


Address,  f. 


S.R.,  29/6/18. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  B«view  when  writing  to  adTertisera. 
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Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  brains 
of  the  world  are  in  London,  the  "  Black 
Witch  "  who  sorts  and  sifts  and  boils  in 
her  cauldron  the  good,  bad  and  indif- 
ferent, until  she  produces  a  human  whole 
that  is  mighty — mighty  almost  beyond 
belief — in  heart,  in  spirit  and  in  brain. 

But,  speaking  in  particular  terms,  all 
the  brains  of  the  world  are  not  in  Lon- 
don. Some  are  in  Australia,  born  here 
or  driven  here  by  the  impulse  that  sends 
the  British  race  North,  South,  East  and 
West.  But  even  these  brains  are,  by 
mail  and  cable,  and  still  more  by  the 
subtle  ties  of  blood,  associated  with  the 
composite  "  mind  "  of  London,  and  in- 
fluence it  to  an  extent  readily  appre- 
ciated. And  so  by  altering  the  formula 
a  little,  we  state  the  case  adequately 
when  we  say  that  London  gets  the  brains 
of  the  w^orld. 

But  London  does  not  merely  absorb, 
it  gives  out,  and  it  is  somewhat  particular 
as  to  the  channels  through  which  it  dis- 
tributes the  results  of  its  mental  efforts. 
It  is  well  to  remember  this. 

These  reflections,  which  contain  no- 
thing new,  have  been  prompted  by  the 
circumstance  that  forty-six  generals, 
nine  admirals  and  fifteen  thousand  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  British  Imperial 
Forces  have  gone  through  the  Pelman 
Course  of  Mind  and  Memory  Training. 
This  is  a  really  wonderful  record,  and  is 
in  itself  some  evidence  of  the  vital 
quality  of  the  British  brain,  whether  we 
regard  the  Course  of  Training  itself, 
or  the  fifteen  thousand  odd  fighting  men 
who  have  studied  the  Pelman  Course. 
Incidentally  it  is  worth  noting  that  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  people,  m6stly 
British,  have  been  through  the  Pelman 
Course  of  Training,  and  have,  by  its 
means,  been  trained  to  do  better,  to  give 
more  to  life,  and  to  get  more  out  of  it. 

Several  thousands  of  thest  are  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  for  the  chan- 
nel through  which  the  London  efforts 
are  communicated  to  people  out  here  is 
very  carefully  selected,  wnth  the  result 
that  the  number  of  men  and  women  tak- 
ing the  Pelman  Course  of  Training 
through  the  Australasian  Branch  at  33 
Gloucester  House,  39.6  Flinders  Lane, 
Melbourne,  increases  week  by  week  and 


month  by  month.  And  this  increase  is 
due  largely  to  the  recommendation  of 
one  soldier  to  another,  one  business  man 
to  another,  one  ambitious  student  to  an- 
other, or  one  thoughtful  woman  to  an- 
other. 

We  have  said  that  "  London  gets  the 
brains."  and  the  recommendations  re- 
ferred to  are  due  to  the  brains  and 
energy  of  the-men  in  charge  of  the  Pel- 
man  School  here.  Ciood  as  the  Pelmaa 
Course  of  Training  in  itself  is,  its  value 
is  increased  enormously  by  the  intelli 
gent  and  sympathetic  consideration  given 
to  each  pupil's  requirements.  There  is 
established  very  quickly  an  intimate  per- 
sonal contact,  which  makes  the  instruc- 
tors' work  pleasurable  and  the  pupils' 
work  profitable,  and  without  this  rela- 
tion the  lessons  woiild  be  merely  text 
books.  Under  the  careful  supervision 
of  the  managers  here,  the  Pelman  Course 
is  really  a  Training  in  which  good  and 
direct  habits  of  mind  and  memory  take 
the  place  of  careless  and  slovenly  ones, 
and  the  good  habits  ar^  habits,  real  and 
established  for  all  time. 

The  opinions  of  pupils  of  the  Austra- 
lasian Branch  show  that  London  w^as 
wise  in  its  selection  of  managers,  that 
these  have  the  necessary  brains,  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge  of  life  to  convey 
adequately  the  principles  of  the  Pelman 
School,  and  to  give  competently  to  pupils 
the  help  and  encouragement  that  are 
expected  from  such  an  institution  as 
this. 

A  "  D.SC)." 
The  first  opinion  we  may  quote  is  that 
of  a  Pelman  pupil  trained  by  the  Aus- 
tralasian Branch.  Last  Christmas  Day, 
in  the  North  Sea,  he  contributed  to  the 
Empire  a  signal  service  which  won  him 
the  D.S^.  In  a  most  interesting  letter 
to  the  Secretary  in  Melbourne  he  tells 
what  happened,  and  says: — 

"  I  have  to  thank  the  Pelman  School 
for  waking  me  up  from  the  dreamy  sfate 
into  which  I  had  fallen,  and  you  for 
your  interest  in  my  welfare  and  really 
encouraging  letters  when  I  just  re- 
quired them  to  realise  my  own  capabili- 
ties and  make  use  of  them." 

In  view  of  the  man's  capability,  the 
"  waking  up  "  process  must  have  caired] 
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for  tact,  sympathy  and  sincerity,  as  well 
as  brains,  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary. 
Our  readers  will  notice  that  the  pupil 
writes  of  "interest"  and  "encouraging 
letters."  Obviously  those  in  charge  of 
the  Pelman  School  in  Australia  !are  here 
to  help  pupils  and  give  them  of  their 
best. 

The  statement  of  a  soldier  who  went 
through  the  Course  on  his  return  is  also 
interesting.     He  says  : — 

"  I  have  gradually  become  more  effi- 
cient, but  the  progress  has  been  so  sure 
and  steady  that  I  have  really  not  noticed 
anything  except  that  I  can  now  get  over 
a  difficulty  far  more  easily  than  I  could 
before." 

Here  again  there  is  evidence  of  -  real 
training  and  service,  and  the  book  from 
which  we  make  these  extracts  contains 
many  encomkims  of  the  Pelman  work. 
Here  are  some:  "  Makes  all  brain  work 
a  pleasure."  "  Kindly  courtesy  and 
patient  care."  "  Given  me  a  definite  aim 
in  life,  and  has  helped  me  to  attain  it." 
"  Has  taught  me  how  to  study,  work 
and  play."  "  The  Pelman  System  is  a 
Avonderful  character-builder."  "  It  has 
obtained  me  a  senior  position  which   I 


did  not  expect."  "  Never  have  brain 
fag  now,  and  can  concentrate  my  mind 
wonderfully  on  the  work  in  hand." 

The  book  from  which  these  extracts 
are  made  is,  in  its  way,  a  remarkable 
publication.  It  is  called  "  Mind  and 
Memory  Training."  and  is  published  free 
by  the  Pelman  School,  23  Gloucester 
House,  396  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 
It  indicates  a  hieh  standard  of  personal 
efficiency  in  the  Melbourne  organisers 
and  managers.  It  is,  from  the  stand- 
point of  those  who  have  gone  through 
the  Course,  a  record  of  remarkable 
achievements,  and  it  shows  what  can  be 
done  by  a  combination  of  scientific 
lessons  and  sincere  and  tactful  super- 
vision of  students'  work. 

fn  the  final  word,  the  Secretary  refers 
to  the  350,000  men  and  women  w'ho  have 
now  been  trained  to  a  successful  and 
happy  use  of  life  by  taking  the  Pelman 
Course,  and  concludes  by  saying : — "  We 
are  proud  gf  our  share  in  this  work,  but 
we  are  prouder  still  of  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  our  pupils  keep  in  constant 
touch  with  us  after  they  have  completed 
the  Course."  Our  readers  should  get  a 
copy  of  this  book. 


FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS   QUARTER. 


More  sulphuric  acid  was  produced  in 
the  United  States  in  1917  than  in  any 
previous  year,  the  increase  over  1016 
amounting  to  at  least  600,000  tons. 

Cotton   hosiery   is   being   exported   to 

England  from  U.S.A.  in  5000-lb.  lots  by 

parcel  post,  the  packages  being  11  lbs. 

4  each.    The  cost  is  about  60  per  cent,  of 

normal  freight  costs. 


During  the  week  ended  March  14th 
last,  there  were  225  business  failures  in 
U.S.A.  In  the  corresponding  weeks  in 
the  preceding  years  running  back  to  1914 
the  totals  were  250,  385,  452,  and  290. 


The  French  Government  paid  a  com- 
mission of  5,000,000  francs  in  the  char- 
ter of  the  German  steamers  in  Brazilian 
waters.  The  charter  cost  the  Govern- 
ment 110,000,000  francs  for  fifteen 
months. 


According  to  British  shipping  jour- 
nals, the  German  mercantile  tonnagfe, 
which  amounted  to  about  5,500,000  tons 
on  the  outbreak  of  war,  has  been  since 
reduced  by  2,900,000  tons  by  loss  or 
confiscation. 

The  railway  earnings  of  "  class  one  " 
roads  in  the  United  States  in  1917 
showed  gross  receipts  of  £808,202,837, 
by  far  the  largest  total  ever  recorded, 
and  1 1.7  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1916. 

The  revenues  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  March  30th,  repre- 
sented £707,234,565,  or  an  increase  of 
£133,806,983  over  the  total  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  Expenditures  amounted  to 
£2,696,221,405,  as  against  £2,198,112,710 
in  the  previous  12  months. 

The  productive  capacity  of  Canadian 
yards  which  at  present  are  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  ships  for  the  British 
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Government,  for  local  interests  and  for 
foreign  account  (the  last-mentioned 
being  almost  exclusively  for  Norwegian 
legistry)  is  from  275,000  to  380,000  tons 
annually. 

Judging  by  the  dividend  payments  an- 
nounced. Dutch  shipping  companies 
have  done  very  well  during  the  last 
financial  year.  One  company  paid  75 
per  cent. ;  whilst  other  distributions  were 
at  the  following  rates : — 65  per  cent.,  55 
per  cent.,  50  per  cent.,  35  per  cent.,  30 
per  cent.,  35  per  cent.,  30  per  cent.,  and 
10  per  cent. 

Thirty-six  ships  of  272,386  tons  were 
launched,  and  20  of  163,300  tons  were 
delivered  in  U.S.A.  during  March.  The 
launchings  somewhat  exceeded  the  pro- 
gramme, but  deliveries  fell  behind 
slightly  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing steel  plates. 

The  Japanese  Government  decided  to 
renew,  for  a  further  two  years,  contracts 
for  certain  oversea  services  which  ex- 
pired at  the  end  of  1917.  For  the  Euro- 
pean line  a  subsidy  of  £168,985  is  to  be 
paid  in  1918,  and  £156,967  in  1919 ;  for 
the  North  American  line  £361.992  in 
1918,  and  £250,918  in  1919;  for  the 
South  American  line  £28,486  in  1918, 
and  £26,935  in  1919 ;  and  for  the  Aus- 
tralian line  £16,947  in  1918,  and  £18,849 
in  1919. 

*     !     ' 
Some  days  before  the  notification  in 

the  press  of  the  proposed  fusion  of  the 
Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia  Ltd. 
with  the  National  Bank  of  Australasia 
Ltd.,  certain  rumours  were  in  circula- 
tion at  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
"  operators "  had  been  devoting  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  shares  of  the  in- 
stitutions named.  It  was  evidently  with 
the  desire  to  protect  shareholders,  there- 
fore, that  the  directors  of  the  banks 
deemed  it  prudent  and  fair  to  announce 
that  negotiations  were  in  progress,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  the  consummation 
of  such  deliberations.  The  intimation 
of  the  directors  was  responsible  for  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  not  only  in  finan- 
cial circles  but  amongst  the  public 
generally. 

The  National  Bank  was  incorporated 
in   1858,   and  was   reincorporated  after 


the  boom  burst  in  1S93,  the  Colonial 
Bank  being  created  in  1856,  and  under- 
going also  reconstruction  in  1893.  The 
piesent  capital  of  the  former  comprises 
£1,498,220.  made  up  of  £10  preference 
shares,  fully  paid,  for  £305,780,  and 
338,488  ordinary  shares  of  £8  each,  paid 
to  £5,  or  £1,192,440.  In  the  case  of  the 
Colonial  Bank  the  capital  paid  amounts 
to  £439,280,  of  which  £304,044  is  in 
31.184  fully  paid  preference  shares  of 
£9/15/-  each,  and  £135,236  is  repre- 
sented by  77,378  ordinary  shares  of  £4 
5/-,  upon  which  £1/15/-  each  has  been 
paid. 

Liquid  assets  of  the  National  Bank 
represented  at  the  date  of  the  March  bal- 
ance-sheet 46.14  per  cent,  of  the  total 
liability  to  the  public,  the  proportion 
shown  by  the  other  institution  concerned 
being  over  43  per  cent,  of  total  lia- 
bilities. Net  profits  disclosed  by  the 
latest  statements  of  accounts  were  in 
the  case  of  the  National  Bank  £84,994, 
and  in  that  of  the  Colonial  Bank  £38,352. 
dividends  paid  being  at  the  rate  of  7  per 
cent,  to  all  shareholders  in  both  institu- 
tions. 

The  bank  amalgamation  movement 
has  been  accelerated  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  and  in  all  important  countries  of 
the  world  the  joining  of  banking  forces 
has  become  popular,  so  much  so  in  Bri- 
tain that  a  s|)ecial  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  causes  and  pos 
sible  effects  of  such  amalgamations,  and 
the  committee  has  recommended  that  in 
future  such  junctions  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  Government. 

•  In  an  article  in  The  Shipping  World 
on  "  Germany's  Shipping  and  Ship-  * 
building  Outlook."  the  Editor  of  a  Bel- 
gian newspaper  states  that  the  following- 
dividends  were  paid  by  German  ship- 
building companies  in  1917  : — Weser 
V\'^orks,  Bremen,  13  per  cent,  (previous 
dividend  8  per  cent.),  "  Vulkan." 
Bremen,  13^  per  cent.  (11  per  cent),  G. 
Seebeck,  Gestemunde,  13^  per  cent.  (10 
per  cent.).  Four  other  companies  paid 
10  per  cent.,  two  8  per  cent ,  and  one 
6  per  cent.  Quite  a  number  of  com- 
panies, according  to  the  writer  men- 
tioned, are  now  in  the  process  of  in- 
creasing their  capital,  in  addition  to 
which  new  concerns  are  being  foniied. 
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The  Recognised  Place  for  a  PHOTO  is  the  BURLINGTON 

Have  the  majority  of    your  friends  got    your  photo.  ?      Have    you    considered  how  many 
of  them  would  Hke  to  have  it?     Wouldn't  you  Hke  one  of  theirs?     Of  course  you  would  J 

Get  your  photo,  taken — a  GOOD  photo. 

You  get    Photo.   Satisfaction   at  the  BURLINGTON 

294    BOURKE    STREET,    MELBOURNE 


STUDY    AT    HOME 

You  can  advance  if  you  wish  to. 

Your    present  position  should  not  determine  your  future. 

YOU  can  turn  your  spare  time  into  money  by  taking  a  Home  Study  Course  from 

Taylor's  College 

Write  to  the  Principal  and  state  your  ambition. 

TAYLOR'S  COLLEGE,  182  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 

Telephone  Central  7690.  (George   Taylor,  Principal.) 


SHORTHAND 

h  Shortest  Time  and  Bert  Resdb. 
The  Fastest. 
The  Most  Easily  Readable. 
The  Very  Last  Word. 

Before  You  Make  any  Decision  writm — 
PHIL.   C    BAINES,   O.G.A., 
Albion,  Brisbane,   Q. 

Save  Time !  Save  Money !  Save  Worry ! 


WHY  NOT  ? 

If  you  like  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
ask  us  to  send  a  sample  copy 
to  a  friend  you  think  would 
like  it  too.  We  would  be  glad 
to  do  so  with  your  compliments. 

Send  Name*  to — 

STEAD'S  REVIEW,   Melbourne. 


SUBSCRIPTION   BORM. 


To   STEAD'S   REVIEW,    Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  for  a  year  (26  numbers)  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
beginning  with  the  next  number,  for  which  I  enclose  herewith 
Postal  Note  13s.  Commonwealth.  Money  Order  13s.  6d.  New 
Zealand.      Money    Order    15s.    elsewhere. 

Name 

Full  Address '. 

Note.— STEAD'S   REVIEW   appears   every   fortnight 
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ANTHONY  HORDERNS'  for 

TRIUMPH  INCUBATORS 


The  TRIUMPH  Incubator  has  been  designed  for  the  small  poultry- 
keeper  who  wishes  to  hatch  without  having  to  wait  the  convenience  of 
his  hens  going  broody,  or  without  having  to  put  up  with  a  hen's 
vagaries  if  she  does  condescend  to  sit. 

The  TRIUMPH  is  a  hot-air  machine,  and  is  made  in  two  sizes, 
40  and  60  eggs.  It  has  a  reliable  regulating  appliance,  thermometer, 
and  lamp,  and  is  neatly  and  durably  constructed. 


40  Egg  Size,  50/-  60  ^SS  Size  (fitted  with  Nursery),  75/- 

Freight   Extra     

Poultry -keepers  should  write  for  a  copy  of  "Eggs  and  Honey,"  posted  free. 


Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons  Ltd. 

Ooly  Universal  Providers  Brickficld    Hill,    Sydney,   N.S.W. 

New  Palace  Emporium  '        •'  •'  ' 


Stead  ?    Udteu-,    t9:6'l'}. 


At  the  FRONT ! 

Private  C  V.  SILLETT,  I5th  Reinforce 
iiieiUs,  15th  Battalion,  4th  Infantry  Brigade 
writes  to  a  friend    — 

"My  Onoto Fountain  Pen  is  still  in  good 
working  order,  all  my  tent  mates  have 
gone  'nap'  on  it.  1  have  now  had  it  13 
months  and  it  has  been  in  constant  use 
all  the  time,  and  I  may  state  that  1  hasr 
never  had  it  repaired  in  any  way  " 


Pill* 
Itself. 
Caiinol 
l.rak 


From 


THE 


Pen 


Manulaclureis.l  HOMAsDfc  la  KCt  a:  Co. Lul., Bun  bill 
Road.  London.  B.C.  Manairing  Agents.  NORMAK 
BAKEK  &  LONGHtlRST.  York  Street.  Sydnev 


Hildyard   Patent   Steel- 
Wheeled  Wagons 

Used  all  over  Australia.   Wool  Wagons,  Farm  Wagons. 

Orchard  Wagons,   Spring  Wagons.     Tyres  any  width. 

Wheels  any  height.    Prompt  delivery. 

Send  for  Catalogue   To-day. 

HILDYARD    W^AGON    WORKS 

Kensington,    Melbourne 


After  Death 

Containing- 

FURTHER  LETTERS  FROM  JUUA 


This  book  has  been  as  light  from  be- 
yond the  grave  to  many  bereaved  per- 
sons, bringing  hope  and  consolation  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  con- 
tinued to  dwell  in  the  shadow  of  the 
great  darkness  of  the  valley  of  death. 


This  Edition  contains  a  new  Preface 

Written  by  the   Late 

W.   T.   STEAD. 

Strongly   bound    in    Cloth. 
Post  5/-   Free. 


-Send    ord(;rs    (enclosing    $(-)    to 
The  Manager,  Stead's  Review, 
182   Collins  Street, 

Melbourne. 


Hymns  that  have  Helped 

Being  a  Collection  of  Hymns  which 
have  been  fourud  most  useful  to  the  chil- 
dren  of    men. 

Edited   by   W.    T.   STEAD. 


Price  1/' 


Post  Free. 


Mr.  Stead  was  always  a  great  lover 
of  hymns.  He  knew  a  large  number  by 
heart,  and  he  found  them  a  constant 
source  of  comfort  and  assistance  through- 
out his  whole  life.  Having  been  so 
much  helped  by  hymns  himself,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea,  in  1895,  of  ascertaining 
from  a  great  many  notable  men  and 
women  just  which  hymns  had  helped 
them  most  in  their  lives.  His  enquiries 
met  with  a  remarkable  response,  of  in- 
tense human  interest.  He  made  a  care- 
ful summary  of  all  the  replies  received, 
and  compiled  them  in  the  above  book. 


Send   orders   (enclosing    i/-)    to 
The  Manager,  Stead's  Review, 
182  Collins  Street, 
Melbourne. 


stPorf'H   E^vifiv\  fsfaJts 
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I  Firietioe  steals  inmileage 
I     that  beloegs  to  yoe 

IN  time  the  constant  rub,  rub,  rub 
of    friction   wears    out    every 
I  motor.      5  The    time   depends 

I    on  the  lubrication. 

I  Your  car  requires  an  oil  w^.ose  "body"  or 

'  I  thickness  is  suited  to  your  feed  system — an  oil 

1  that  will  properly  feed  to  all  the  fric  ion  points. 

I  It  you  use  an  oil  whose  "  body  "  is  ur\- 

f  suited  to  your  feed  requirements,  or  whose 

I  .lubricating  qualities  will  not  properly  with- 

I  .stand  the  demands  of  service,  vou  get  im- 

'  I  perfect  lubrication  of  many  of  the  bearings, 

I  excess  carbon  deposit,  excessive  oil  and  fuel 

I  consumption,  worn  wrist  pins,  loose  bear- 

t  ings,    noisy    operation,    and    unduly-rapid 

f  deterioration  in  your  motor. 

1  To  establish  a  sound  guide  to  CORRECT 

=  luhrieation,  we,  each  year,  make  a  careful 

I  :jnoto,r-analvsis   of    each    of    the    season's 

f  models.      Based  on  these  analyses,  and  on 

I  practical  experience,  we  specify,  in  a  Lub- 

I  ricating  Chart  ( reproduced,  in  part,  in  this 

I  advertisement)    the     grade    of     Gargoyle 

I  Mobiloils  we  have  found  best  suited  to  each 

■  I  Tiake  of  car. 

I  Study  the  Chart  now. 

I  ^^^^ 

IMobiloils 

I  A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

I  Gargoyle   Mobiloils  are    sold    by  dealers 

I  and  garages  everywhere.     In  buying,  it  is 

I  safest  to    purchase    in    original    packages. 

I  Look   for  the   Red  G  irgovle    on    the   con- 

I  tamer. 

f    Vaicoiam  Oil  Go.  Pty,   Ltd. 

I  Throughout  Australasia 

i       Speralisli    in    th'.    manufactur;    -/   high-graJt 
lubricanli  for  every  class  of  mach  nery 

i 
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Correct   Automobile   Lubrication 

Explanation, ~lhf  tour  gradci  ot  Gargoi4e  MobiioiU  for  engine  lubrication, 

purified  to  remove  tree  carbon,  are:  — 

Gargoylm  Mobiioil  "A*'         CargoyU  Mobiloil  "BB" 
Gargoylm  MobiUit  "B"          CargoyU  Mobibni  "£" 

In  the  chare  bclo^v.  rhf  letter  opposite  rhe  car  indicates  ch«  ende  ot  Gargoyle 
Mobiloiis  that  should  be  used.        For  example.  "A"  means  Giu«oyle  Mobiloil 
"A":  "BB"  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "BB."  ere. 

It  should  be  understood    that  we   quorc   here  only  a  portion  o(  the  Chart  of 
Recommendations,  which   covers  all  models  of  both  pleasurt  and  commercial 
motor  vehicles. 
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\ncl                                    . 

Aqii.li                                    .,                                         

\,..tin                                                                .                 

Bruih 

8SA      

Buick               

Cadillac              .,             . 

Chandler                                                   .           

Clement  B,)>jr(i ^ 

Daimlcf 

Darracq , 

Dennis 

Dodge 

Doxt 

Fmpirc .-........,,,,,. 

tnlifld .^. 

Katn.r ; 

F.i.A.T. 

F.N 

Ford 

Haynes % 

Hispana-Suiaa  ., .'r;7Tr:tV."-^- •  •  • 

Hudson  Super  Six ' 

Humbei *...'.... ,... ; 

Hwpmobile" ,' ' 

impeiia ,• 

hala .' 

>ftrey 

Jackson , 

M4;.weU ;,    .    .  . 

■  Merctde*      ......--.  '.,.s 

Mrte 

M.npfva ., ^ 

M.'.chrll 

Oakland '. 

Old-mobile 

O.r.Und ;... 

Piigf 

K.mUler 

Rrnauli 

Rro 

KuIN  Roice 

Ro.er : 

Rus>fll  

Swilt 

Sriit;                           .,....-. 

Vau.hitl 

Wtiiie   (Commercial) 

VVmtijn 
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